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To prevent mistakes, all letters relating to the business of this Office 


should be directed to Jounn RicHARDS, as above. 


TO OUR FRIENDS. ’ a 
i ie desire our services, at a moderate 
»spondents, Subscribers, or other friends, who c if 
oun for the purchase of all descriptions of Improved Stock, and articles to be ob- 
ained at prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and 
vicinity—comprising— 
Thorough-bred Stock 
Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc. 
Seuers, Poiuters, and other Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks : 
Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 
Guns, Rifles, Pistols, 
ep bapa hei d Particular attenti ill be paid to 
rely upon a prompt attention to their orders. Particular attention w paic 
guaping ak, PA Where a choice of transit, by land or water, is entertained by a pur- 
chaser, he will please state it. Al! letters to be addressed to JOHN RICHARDS, ‘Spirit of 
the Times” Office, 233 Broadway. 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds, 
Sail and Row Boats, 

Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 

Music and Musical Instruments, 
Ete., etc., etc., 








Co Correspondents. . 

B. G. B —Much obliged for the information contained in yours of the 20th. Will try to 
obviate the difficulty or inconvenience referred to. : 

C. D. C.—Telegraphed you immediately, as desired. The betis off. 

“Swanquill.”’—The only remedy we can suggest for the disappointments you allude to, 
is for our friends to forward their names as subscribers, or order the *‘SPIRIT through 
any resgectuble news-agent, of which there are plenty throughout the Ution who will sup- 
ply them weekly. As for yore whenever you want one or tw® extra copies, say so, 

trey will be forwarded with pleasure. 
we W-We mailed a letter to your address, since which the book-keeper has informed us 
that he sent you all the numbers he could procure for you. We will try, however, tu sup- 
2ast some of those you want. ‘ 

YY aster,” New Urleans.—The English and ‘French each claim superiority for their 
breecii-loading shot guns. Probably both are very good. Like other guns, you can procure 
them for almo-t any price, from $75 to $500. All other information you desire you will 
find on pages 88, 116, 621, and 541, of the present volume of the ‘‘Spirit.’ 

“ New Urleans.’’—The volumes have been sent as you requested. ; 

J. T.—The order is in the hands of W. & Co., who will forward the article as soon as pos- 
sible. The price is $10. 

J. W.—tThe Ace will count either way. ‘ 

J. N. G.—The price of John Anderson is $2000. Wo do not known his age—probably 12 
years. The T. R. was sent on Monday last. 





‘THE SPIRIT OF THisSIMES- 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, JANUARY 90, 1858._ 





OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lonpon, Friday, Jan. 8, 1858. 

Dear **Spirit''—The fight for the Championship (like the Atlantic ca- 
ble in the scientific world) was the failure of the (pugilistic) season. Ac- 
companied by no end of swells and boxers, we found ourselves outside the 
ropes in a convenient spot near the three towns in one, Stroud, Rochester, 
and Chatham. Bill Benjamin, a reputed scientific fisticuffer, is an impos- 
ing athlete, the son of a Welch farmer, with more money than brains, 
and perfectly devoid of courage. Hadn't the pluck of a little unmen- 
tionable insect! The affair was settled in seven minutes; three rounds, 
three knock-down blows, and ‘‘peccavi’’ was the word. Up went the 
sponge, and ‘‘sauve qui peut’’ was the signal—that is, as regards securing 
the best places for a quick return, out of tne cold, to town. There is no 
possible credit due to Tom Sayers, fora much worse man would have 
gained as easy and inglorious a victory. ‘he report is that Harry 
Broome kidded the lily-livered ‘‘aspirant’’ into the belief that he could 

lick Sayers, and that he has pigeoned him extensively for the past year. 

Yesterday the entries for the Chester Cup, the most important spring 
handicap of the season, were placed before the public, and to-morrow 
those stakes which closed on Tuesday will, perhaps, be advertised. Alto- 
gether, the racing prospects for 1858 are most cheering, and they appear 
all the brighter because people had fancied that the ‘badness of the times’’ 
would have rendered them dulland gloomy. The nominations for the 
Chester Cup are numerically smaller than those of last year, but the short- 
coming is not very important, and the quantity is more than counterba- 
lanced by the quality of the animals entered. Last year there were 188 
nominations, this year there are 164, and not an animal of note has been 
omitted. ‘The task which the handicapper has before him is not only 
onerous, but a most perplexing one ; for he has not only to endeavor to 
please the owners of every horse in the race, but he has also to adjust the 
weights so equitably as to make the chances of such animals as the re- 
doubtable Blink Bonny and the leather-flapping Wouvermans equal in 
the opinion of the public. I wish Mr. Topham well through his labors. 
The Liverpool entries are not so large as might have been anticipated 
from the liberality of the lessee; still the supply of sport is not likely to 
be diminished. 

General Peel insists that the Jockey Club should carry out their own 
laws with impartiality, and his motion will perhaps go far to do away with 
the absurdity of the turf legislators meeting in solema conclave to frame 
resolutions which they are either too timid or toe disinclined to carry in- 
to effect. Mr. F. Higgins, the owner of the horse Leamington, that won 
the Chester Cup and Goodwood Stakes, has taken up the cudgels in be- 
half of those horse-owners who are affected by General Peel’s motion, but 
he uses them with more energy than wisdom. It is quite time that the 
Jockey Club should really act upon Lord Derby's advice, and attempt to 
remove some of the abuses of the turf. General Peelis working in a good 
cause, and much may be hoped from his determination of purpose. 

The betting market is ‘‘quiet.’’ For the Derby horses are more nib- 
bied at than backed, and on the Chester Cup speculation will not be con- 
ducted with any briskness until after the publication of the weights and 
acceptances. 

Tuttersal’’s, Monday, Jan. 4.—For the Two Thousand, 4 to 1 was offered 
against Clydesdale, and 100 to 15 against brother to Marchioness ; 7 to 1 
would have been taken to money about the latter; 10 to 1 was offered 
against any other; 1000 to 30 was taken about Clydesdale winning this 
event and the Derby, and 1000 to 15 about Clydesdale winning this event, 
and Sedbury the Derby. 





The Derby betting was limited : 12 to 1 was offered against Clydesdale, 
whilst his stable companion, Sedbury, at the price quoted, was backed for 
£100. 

Derby.—12 to 1 against Clydesdale (offered), 18 to 1 against Sedbury 
(taken), 1000 to 45 against Ditto (taken), 1000 to 80 against Sermon (of- 
fered), 40 to 1 against The Grand Secret (taken), 15 to 1 against Sedbury 
and FitzRoland, coupled, (taken). 

The more numerous body of the lovers of skating and sliding had, on 
account of the recent extraordinary mildness of the season, almost given 
up the idea of any sport ; but within the last two or three days they have 
been on the alert, owing to the sudden change in the temperature. At 
the same time, the Royal Humane Society have pitched their marquee, 
and arranged the whole of their usual useful appliances, such as ice boats, 
drags, &c., with their customary promptitude. It is, however, necessary 
to state that the tent is not fixed in the old spot near the present bridge, 
but at the east end of the ornamental water, opposite the parade of the 
Horse Guards. This has been done on account of the depth of the water 
at this point being about six feet, a place from which the most danger is 
anticipated. During yesterday a large number of persons flocked to the 
park in anticipation of getting on the ice, but it not being yet sufficiently 
thick to bear, they were not allowed to do so. 

Regent's Park was visited by some hundreds, and a large number dis- 
ported themselves upon the ice. Some trifling accidents occurred, but 
none of fatal or serious character. The Society's men were actively en 
gaged in watching, with their ice boats, in case of accident, and every ar- 
rangement has been made at the Receiving-house, under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. H. Williams, in order to receive the cases. ‘The ice at this 
place is much thicker than in the other Royal Parks, and if the frost con- 
tinues it may be anticipated that by Sunday the various waters of London 
will be sufficiently strong to hear ; but the temperature, however, of last 
night, was much higher than the previous night, which had indicated as 
low as 23 deg. 

Major-General Henry Havelock, C.B., died on the 25th November, 1857, 
from dysentary, brought on by exposure and anxiety. He was born at 
Bishopwearmouth in 1795, and educated at the Charter-house. About 
1818, in consequence of adverse fortune, Ingress Park, his father’s proper- 
ty in Kent, was sold to government, and Havelock was entered of the 
Middle Temple, and attended the lectures of Chitty, the eminent special 
pleader, where his most intimate associate was the late Sir Thomas Tal- 
fourd, the author of ‘‘Ion.’’ An elder brother had distinguished himself 
in the Peninsular war and at Waterloo; and Henry, yielding himself to 
the military propensities of his family, endeavored to obtain a commission. 
A month after Warterloo he was appointed Secend Lieutenant in the 
Rifle Brigade (the 95th), where his military training was assisted by Cap- 


tain (afterwards Sir) Harry Smith, the victor of Aliwal. Havelock served | 


for eight years in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and having at length 
exchanged into the 13th Light Infantry, embarked for India in 1823. 
Next year the first Rurmese war broke out, and Havelock was appointed 
Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-General, and was present at the actions at Na- 
padee, Patanagoh, and Paghan. At the close of the war he was associa- 
ted with Captain Lumsden and Dr. Knox on a mission to the Cour: of Ava, 
and had an audience of the ‘Golden Foot,’’ when the treaty of Yandaboo 
was signed. In 1827 he published the ‘‘History of the Ava Campaigns,” 
and in that year he was appointed Adjutant of the Military Depot formed 
at Chiasurah by Lord Combermere. ‘The Chinsurah establishment having 
been broken up, Havelock returned to his regiment. He subsequently 
visited Calcutta, and having passed in the languages at the College, was 
appointed Adjutant of his corps by Lord William Bentinck. In 1838 he 
was promoted to a company, after having served 23 years as a subaltern. 
An army was now collected for the invasion of Affghanistan, and Havelock 
accompanied it on the staff of Sir Willoughby Cotton. He went through 
the first Affghan campaign, was present at the storming of Ghuznee, and 
the occupation of Cabul, and then returned to India with Sir Willoughby 
Cotton. Having obtained leave to visit the Presidency, he prepared a 
‘Memoir of the Affghan Campaign,’’ which was soon after printed in 
London. He returned tothe Punjaub in charge of a detachment, and 
was placed on the stait of General Elphinstone, as Persian Interpreter. 
When the Eastern Ghilzies having risen blockaded Cabul, Havelock was 
sent to join Sir Robert Sale, then marching back to India, and was present 
at the forcing of the Khoord Cabul Pass, at the action of Tezeen, and all 
other engagements of that force till it reached Jellalabad. In the final 
attack on Mahomed Akbar, in April, 1842, which obliged that chief to 
raise the siege, Havelock commanded the right column, and defeated 
him before the other columns could come up. For this he was promoted 
to a brevet majority, and was made Companion of the Bath. He was then 
nominated Persian Interpreter to General Pollock, and was present at the 
action of Mamoo Keil, and the second engagement at Tezeen. He then 
proceeded with Sir John M’'Caskill’s force into the Kohistan, and had an 
important share in the brilliant affair at Istaliff. Next year he was pro- 
moted to a regimental majority, and nominated Persian Interpreter to the 
Commander in Chief, Sir Hugh Gough. At the close of 1843 he accom- 
panied the army to Gwalior, and was engaged in the battle of Maharaj- 
pore. In 1844 he was promoted to the rank of licutemant colonel by bre- 
vet. In 1845 he proceeded with the army to meet the invasion of the 
Sikhs, and was actively engaged in the battles of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, 
and Sobraon. At Moodkee he had two horses shot under him ; At Sabra- 
ona third horse was smitten down by acannon shot, which passed 
through his saddle cloth. On the conclusion of the Sutlej campaign he 
was appointed Deputy Adjutant General of the Queen's troops at Bombay. 
The second Sikh war now broke out, aud his elder brother, Colonel Wil- 
liam Havelock, was killed at Rammugger. His own regiment, the 53d, 
having been ordered into the field, he quitted his staff employment at 
Bombay in order to join it, and had proceeded as far as Indore when his 
further progress was countermanded, and he returned to his post. ‘T'wen- 
ty-five years of incessant and laborious service now began to tell on his 
constitution, and his medical advisers, in 1849, sent him to Europe for two 
years for the restoration of his health. He returned to Bombay in 3851, 
and was soon after made brevet colonel, and appointed, through the 
kindness of Lord Hardinge, by whose side he had fought in the three bat- 
tles of the Sutlej, Quartermaster General, and then Adjutant General, of 
Queen's troops in India. On the dispatch of the expedition to Persia he 
was appointed to the second division, and commanded the troops at Mo- 
hammerah, the glory of which action was, however, reserved for the na- 


val force. On the conclusion of peace he returned to Bombay, and em- 
barked in the Erin for Calcutta, in which vessel he was wrecked, in 1867, 
off the cost of Ceylon. Five days after he obtained a passage in the Fire 
Queen, and, on reaching Calcutta, was immediately sent up to Allahabad 
as Brigadier General, to command the moveable column. 

His subsequent career has been so recently the subject of public admira- 
tion, that we need do no more that recapitulate the leading incidents. 
With the greater portion of 64th and 78th Regiments he first attacked the 
mutineers at Futteypore, on the 12th of July, and on the 15th, at Aoung 
and at Pandoo Nuddee ; on the 16th at Cawnpore, where he had a horse 
shot under him, and where the enemy lost 23 guns. Advancing from 
Cawnpore on the 29th, he captured Oonao and Busseerut Gunge and 19 
guns. This position he was obliged to give up, but retook it on the 5th 
ef August, inflicting great slaughter. On the 12th of August he again 
defeated the mutineers, and on the 16th attacked them at Bithoor. Even- 
tually receiving reinforcements under Sir James Outram, he entered Luck- 
now on the 25th of September, and held his ground there until the garri- 
son was finally relieved by Sir Colin Campbell on the 17th of November. 

Death of Rachel.—The telegraph announces the death, on Monday, of 
the greatest of all modern tragic actresses, Mdlle. Rachel. She had been 
ina sinking state of health for many months. Rachel was born and 
lived a Jewess, but a few days before her death she was baptised and ro- 
ceived into the Catholic Church. 

Death of Radetsky.—The death of Vield-marshal Radetsky, once before 
wrongly announced all over Europe, took place, as we learn by telegraph, 
yesterday morning, at eight o’clock, at Milan. The veteran soldier had 
attained the age of 92 years. He was born in Bohemia of Protestant 
parents. It may be said that his whole life was spent in warfare for 
the cause of legitimacy, of which he was a deeply convinced adherent. 
From the very strength of his convictions he derived a personal pride and 
feeling of independence, which made him, however, by no means an always 
obedient servant of his Emperors. In political as well asin military 
affairs he often claimed a will of his own, and it is no secret that the pre- 
sent Kmperor in particular and his ministers have repeatedly yielded to the 
obstinacy of the old man. It is said that the Lombards, in spite of the 
bombardment of Milan, bore no hatred towards him. Though often 
cruel during his military dictature, he was always impartial and free from 
all feeling of spite. 

Death of Reschid Pacha.—A telegram from Constantinople announces 
the death, after a short illness, of Mustapha Reschid Pacha, Grand Visier 
of the Sultan. 

Reschid Pacha was one of the most eminent political servants of the 
Ottoman Empire. He was born in 1802. He was twice ambassador to 
the Western Powers, and has held several times the appointments of 
Grand Vizier and Minister for Foreigg fee is successive adminis- 
trations have been a series of struggles to réfimme the Tanazimat ; but it must 
| be owned that in this he has only very imperfectly succeeded. His foreign 
policy has been directed above all things to the maintenance of peace. 
He was not in power when prince Menschikoff visited Constantinople ; but 
when the Russian envoy presented to the Sultan a disgraceful convention, 
the sovereign appears to have felt that the time was come to make an end 
of the intrigues which had excluded his ablest servant from power ; and 
Reschid Pacha was again called to direct the affairs of the empire. In tho 
spring of 1855 he again lost office, still, however, exercising an influence 
on the Government. [eschid Pacha, was well versed in history, French, 
and logic ; very much attached to Europeans, and ever ready to attend to 
their suggestions. He was a very moral man, discountenanced the Turk- 
ish habit of keeping a harem, and was the husband of one wife, by whom 
he had a family. His chief fault was, that he was too mild and tender- 
hearted ; and not energetic for the trying times in which he lived, and 
the reckless adventurers that ever surounded the court. He was of mid- 
dle stature, had a handsome countenance, good eyes, and a fine head. 

More Earthquakes at Naples.—A telegram from Marseilles, dated Jan. 4, 
informs us of the arrival there of accounts from Naples, of the 2d inst., 
which state that shocks of earthquake were felt there almost every day. 
In the night between the Ist and 2nd there were two very sharp shocks, 
as there had been on the 28th and 29th Dec. Very few casualties oc- 
curred, 

Progress of the Launch of the Leviathan.—It will be most gratifying to all 
persons interested in the success of this launch to learn that the progress 
yesterday was such as its most ardent admirer could desire, and equal to 
the two previous days. 

Upon the first application of the pressure of the hydraulics, which took 
place at half-past nine in the morning, the vessel gradually moved by 
starts of three and four inches ; and no delay was occasioned beyond the 
necessary stoppage whilst the space between the exhausted power of the 
hydraulic and the cradle was filled up. At the time when the men went 
to dinner, the distance that the vessel had progressed was 52 inches for- 
ward, and 49 aft. We may here remark that the pressure applied during 
the day was from about 23 to 28 ewt. per circular inch. 

On the resumption of work the ship again began to move, and no inter- 
ruption occurred, until about half-past two, when one of the baulks or 
pieces of packing between one of the ramgand the cradle flew from its 
position into the air; and the power of the hydraulic ram was such that 
the immense pieces of timber were hurled upwards as if they were merely 
fire wood. Fortunately no casualty took place, although it is a wonder 
from the number of persons, impelled by curiosity, who throng the yard, 
and penetrate into places of danger, where even Mr. Superintendent 
Howie’s police cannot prevent them. ‘The defect wassoon remedied ; and 


operations having been recommenced, proceeded most satisfactorily, so 
much so, that when the usual hour for the cessation of labor | had arrived 
(five o’clock) Mr. Brunel thoughé it advisable to continue. Consequently, 
the gas was lit, and the pump: were plied until close upon six, when, it 
having become necessary to repack the space between the rams and the 
cradles, work was suspended until this morning. 

The whole distance the vessel traversed ars the day was eleven feet 
three inches forw nd ten feet nine inches aft. 

The distance wie ‘the vessel will yet have to travel down the ways, 
until she reaches the point where the mechanical power of the hydraulics 
will be unavailable is from 80 +3 . oe — she must be dependent upon 
the wat »completion of the launch. ; , 

As ose Malis wcsten the yb gl a cleaning process, and are lu- 

rice ith Jard, oil, and black lead. . ; 
’ ogee ee imnoet useless to mention that Mr. Yates, the Secretary of ~ 
Company, was in the yard during the entire lay, and that the attention 
Mr. Brunel, Messrs. Dixon and Hepworth, Captain Harrison and Mr, 
Prowse, were unremitting to the work in hand. M. 
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FROM A TURFMAN, ANNOUNCING Pil 
4 DAUGHTER 


EE ES OF 


—— ou 


i BIRTH OF 





y 31. 1857 

Dear G ' have certainly been ominously silent of late rrue, | 
aaneie , days, to inquire after myself or mine ; but 1 
did think you might write to ask anent the horses, Be this as it 
celia 6 mnt xh i stock, which has just received 
a ie’ (filly ?) 

DESURIPTION 
1. Head: oval shaped; horizontal cross se tion somewhat elliptical ; 


vertical section circular; ‘‘soft’’ place on top. Coat: fine, glossy, 


black shining hair, such as Venus ‘‘tressed’’ when she arose, in the splen- 
dor of her beauty, from the waters of the great inland sea. 
2. Forehead: prominent, broad, and looks like the citadel of a torti- 


fication, with any quantity of “brain’’ ammunition inside. 


3. .Ears: one on each side of the head; look like the half-shells of a 
little oyster ; but, unfortunately, are never ‘‘shut,’’ and alive to the least 
noise. 


4. Eyes: jet black, and destined to be fatal basilisks, some of these 
days, to those who come within the range of their vision. 

5. Nose: pretty fair, considering —*‘tant sow peu retroussé 
swer all pleasant purposes. 

6. Neck: well set in the shoulders ; 
link, which brings me to the 

7. ‘Barrel: here I must confess my ignorance—have not examined ; 
but do know that it is a ‘‘barrel organ.’’ By the great guns of Heaven's 
artillery, what lungs! 

8. Arms and hands : in strict compliance with the best models. 

9, Horizontal translators: Yankee nomenclature, ‘‘lower limbs.’’— 
‘‘Punch’’ says, or rather said, ‘‘That adversity brings out many a hi'den 
virtue, like a rainy day the unknown beauty of a leg.’’ All [ have to say 


’__put will an- 


cylindrical ; a natural connecting 


is, that I pity the lucky or unlucky young fellow, as the case may be, | 
who stands at a street crossing, of a rainy day, when the aforesaid ‘‘tho- | 


roughbred”’ is ‘‘out,’’ some sixteen years hence. 

10. Feet: were she to touch upon the top of a mountain (they were 
soft once upon a time, so geologists say,) and you climbed up there and 
saw the footprints, you would exclaim, ‘‘A sweet angel has been down here 
from heaven !”’ Yours, truly, 


PRESERVATION OF GAME IN ILLINOIS. 
We are pleased to learn that a number of citizens of Chicago have orga- 
nised themselves under the title of ‘‘The Chicago Sportsman's Club,’’ with 


a view to enforce the observance of the State Laws and City Ordinances | 


f or the preservation of Game. The fellowing, furnished us by one of our 
old subscribers, who is a member of this young Clnb, will fully explain 
what has already been done :— 

Cureaco, Jan. 14th, 1858 

At a meeting called for the purpose of taking measures to secure the 
enforcement of the City Ordinance for the preservation of game, and also 
the State Law for the same purpose, held at the office of H. Priestly. on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 13th, 1858, Chas. H. Walker was called to the 
Chair, and Albert S. Evans appointed Secretary. The object of the meet- 
ing having been stated, upon motion of Col. R. H. Morris, a committee | 
of three was appointed to draft resolutions expressive of the sense of the 
meeting. R. H. Morris, C. L. Wilson, and V. C. Turner, were appointed 
said committee, who reported the following resolutions, which, on motion | 
of L. Walker, Esq., were unanimously adopted :— 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to solicit the co-ope- | 
ration of the different railroad and express companies in carrying out the 
provisions of the law of the State and (rdinance of the City for the preser- 
vation of game. Shee: ; _— ; - 

Resolved, That a commigwe of thrte from each division of the City be | 
appointed to make complaint of all persons who shall violate the provi- | 
sions of said Jaws, and that they cause to be printed and distributed, with 
the proceedings of this meeting, copies of the same. 

Resolved, That we hereby resolve ourselves into a club to carry out the 
law and ordinance above referred to, and that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed by the chair to confer with the ‘‘Audubon Club,’” and report to | 
an adjourned meeting on Friday evening next, at the office of H. Priestly, | 
No. 18 Dearborn-st. 

Under the first resolution the following committee was appointed :— 

Chas. L. Wilson, F. 8. Gibbs, Wm. 5. Johnston. 

The following named gentlemen volunteered to act under the second 
resolution :— 

North Division—Wm. 5. Johnston, jun., 


Julien S. Rumsey, 8S. B. Ver- 


non. 
South Division—L. Walker, H. Priestly, J. Steele 
West Division—John Link, Albert 8S. Evans, H. H. Yates. i 


Under the third resolution the chair appointed the following commit- 
tee :—H. Priestly, L. Walker, J. Leduc, H. Milward. Wm. S. Johnston, 
jun. 

On motion, the proceedings of this meeting were ordered to be signed by 
the Chairman and Secretary, and the city papers be requested to publish 
the same. Whereupon the meeting adjourned to Friday evening. 

Apert S. Evans, Sec’y. C. H. Waker, Chairman. | 


An Ordinance to prevent the sale of Wild Game within the City of Chi- 
cago during certain seasons of the year. 

Be it enacted by the Common Council of the City of Chicago, That here- | 
after no person or persons shall be permitted to buy, sell, or have in pos- | 
session, within the limits of the City of Chicago, any deer, fawn, wild tur- | 
key, grouse, pheasant, prairie hen, quail, or woodcock, between the tif- | 
teenth day of January and the first day of August of each and every year. 
And any person who shall violate any of the provisions of this ordinance, | 
shall fori-it and pay a penalty of five dollars for each and every offence, 
and the saic of each deer, fawn, wild turkey, grouse, pheasant, prairie hen, 

uail, or woulcock, shall be deemed and taken a separate and distinct of- 

ence. Approved Jan. 14th, 1856. 

An act entitled an act to preserve the Game in the State of Illinois. | 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the people of the State of Illinois, represent- | 
ed in the General Assembly, That it shall be unlawful for any person to 
kill, ensnare, or trap acy deer, fawn, wild turkey, grouse, prairie hen, or 
quail, between the 15th cay of January and the Ist of August of each and 
every year. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any person to buy, sell, or have in | 

ossession, any of the above mentioned animals or birds, which shall have 

en killed, entrapped, or sparel, or taken, between the first day of Janu- | 
ary and the first day of August of each and every year as aforesaid, and : 
that having or being in possession of any of the above mentioned animals 
or birds, aforesaid, by any person or persons, between the said 15th day of 
January and the first day of August, as aforesaid, shall be deemed and 
taken as prima facie evidence that the same was ensnared, trapped, or kill- 
ed by the person having possession of the same, in violation of the provi- 
sions of this act. a a a % 

Sec. 4. And person who shall wilfully violate any of the provisions of 
this act, shall forfeit and pay a fine of fifteen dollars for each deer or fawn 
thus killed, ensnare, entrapped, bought, sold, or held in possession, and 
for any wild game, aniinals, or birds, above enumerated, either killed, en- 
snared, entrapped, bought, sold, or held in posseesion as aforesaid, the sum 
of five dollars shall be paid, to be sued for and recovered before any jus- 
tice of the peace of the county in which the act shall have been violated, 
in an action of debt, or before any court having jurisdiction thereof ; one- | 
half of said penhity shall go to the complainant, and the other half to the 
school trustees of the township in which the act shall have been violated, 
to be added to the school fund of said township ; the action to be brought 
in the name of the said county. @ o 9 % 


This act shall be in force from and after its pas e. 
15th, 1855. lia 





j 
; 
} 
| 


} 


Approved Feb. 


; CHicaGo, Jan. 16th. | 
An adjourned meeting of sportsmen of this city was held last evening, | 


| the beast made his re-entry, and ran across the stage with the poor 
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lian comedies he represented the fathers and other parts where 
arts 8 


; | were worn. Cloaks 
Ty re : , Columbine was formerly the soubrette in the Ltalian comedies. ; 
rhe committee appointed to wait upon the superintendents of the dif always the companion of Harlequin. ; rand wag 
erent railroads and agents express companies, reported that they — #7 s is 
} Inlled th nty 1 hev had expresset hemselves in favor of ’ ’ . aa . ore . : 
a Suldlled (heh Rell, ee thet er a FISH-SPEARING ON THE MISSISs[pp] 
the ol ts x ht by the cor itt ind would cl fully lend their co- ee . 
operation in carrying them | Professor Adam Syghte, ‘I- B and ‘‘the lave ’’of our ‘Vigh; 
. <" walt . Q + | Companie’’ in the ‘“Iract of Iohn Brown,’’ take your ey Silng 
Che superintendents of the Galena and Chicago Union, St. Louis, Alton I ake your eyes and thrown, 


and Chicago, Chicago and R: 


| gan, Llinois Central, St. Paul and Fond du Lac, and the Chicago and Mil- 


|} waukee Railroads, 


States Express Companies, had promised to immediately issue orders to all 


< Island, Michigan Central, Southern Michi- 


as well as the agents of the American and the United 


them over the ensuing sentences, all the way from Prairie 
which record ‘‘A Night's Fish-Spearing on the Mississippi.” ‘ 
is ‘‘considerable’’ graphic :— 

‘During one of my first visits to the Upper Mississippi = 
with tires perched upon their bows, gliding over its “mn nee bo 
on still, calm evenings. On inquiry, I found that they were 


du Chiey 
rhe description, 


atg 
Spectres, 





station and other agents, forbidding them to receive game for storage OF | spearing fish ! The boats had a very picturesque effect, the light he 
| transportation during the time in which its sale is prohibited by the game | ing on the occupants, some standing with spear clenched in their han 4 
| law their counteuances gleaming with excitement, gazing into the darknes 
| law. 88 


| The committee appointed to confer with the Audubon Club reported the 


result of their conference witli its President, and were discharged. 


were desirous of forming an association. 
On motion, it was resolved, that the meeting proceed to organize a Club ; 


name of ‘The Chicago Sportsman’s Club’ was adopted. 
On motion, Charles H. Walker, N. S. Johnson, A. $8. Evans, L. Walker, 





| by-laws to be presented ata meeting to be called on Thursday evening 
| next. 

| A committee was appointed to procure a suitable room for the purposes 
| of the Club. 

| 


| few remarks, expressing his hearty concurrence in its objects, and pledging 
his co-operation. 
On motion, Mr. Henry was unanimously elected an honorary member ; 


whereupon the Club adjourned until Thursday evening next. G. 


PANTOMIMES. 
Pantomime among the ancients wasa species of entertainment wherein 
the several passions were expressed by gestures and attitudes. The Greeks 
introduced Pantomime in their choruses, some of the actors dancing and 
gesticulating, accompanied by music, whilst others sung. The Romans 
had entire dramatic representations, consisting of dance and gesture only, 
styled ‘‘saltatio Pantomimerum,”’ and some of their actors obtaineda 
high degree of excellence in the art. Pantomime dances were originally 
introduced among the Greeks, and seem to have had much action; but 
the Romans anpear to have been the first who rendered by means of ges- 
ture the sense of a regular plot. 
Phe ancient Pantomimists did not make use of the motions of the face, 
but gesticulated with masks. in the same manner as the other comedians 





To each piece it was customary to give the figure of the mask, as we ip 
modern plays prefix the names of the characters ; hence, dramuatis persona 
—masks of the drama—is now understood to mean ‘‘persons of the 


i 
drama. 


Pantomime acting, accompanied by music, sveims to have been in us 
among the Chinese, Persians, aid other Oriental people from the most re- 
mote period. After the death of Augustus, Tantomimes made further 
progress, and continued with little interruption a favorite entertainment 
among the Romans for nearly two centuries. 
rendered by a single performer ; and we read of one of Nero's Court exe- 
cuting the amours of Mars and Venus in dumb declamation, without any 
musical accompaniment. They were afterwards represented by entire 
troupes. 

The buffooneries performed by the Spaniards sppear to have much re- 


, sembled the Pantomimic exhibitions of the ancients, as did the dumb- 


farces of France in the sixteenth century, in which the actors, without speak- 
ing, were understood by means of human telegraphy. As soon as these 
actors appeared, we are told, labels (the like of which are now in use at 
unlicensed houses, and, in theatrical phraseology, known as ‘‘flags’’) fell 
down successively from the ceiling upon their heads; these were filled 


with couplets of songs, written in large characters, the tunes of which were | 


played by the music, and the words rea and sung by the pit. 
formers, during the time, made gestures arreeable to the words. 
Pantomime continued to linger in Italy for some years; it, however, 


The per- 


| mace but little progress in Lugland before the commencement of the eigh- | 
teenth century, when it appeared only in the form ofa ballet, and has | 


been described as ‘‘a ¢hing called an entertainment, which ended as uswal 
with a grand dance—generally the best part of it.’" Colley Cibber informs 
us that at that period, in order to ‘‘give even dancing some improvement, 


| and to make it something more than motion without meaning, the fable 


of Mars and Venus was formed into a connected presentation of dances in 
character.”’ 
These exhibitions were 
The first regular Pantomime in- 
troduced among us was ‘‘Harlequin Sorcerer ; with the Loves of Pluto and 
Proserpine,’’ for which we are indebted to Mr. John Rich, a popular per- 
former of the hero of the ‘‘magic lath."’ It was produced at the theatre 
in Lincoin’s Inn-ficlds. in 1725, Mr. Rich playing Harlequin under the 
assumed name of Lun. Mr. Rich acquired both fame and fortune by Pan- 


sakest plays.”’ 


| tomimes, in the ‘‘mounting’’ of which he s»ared neither time nor expense. 


Itis said that more than a thousand pounds were sometimes expended in 
the decorations of his harlequinades, the success of which was greatly en- 
hanced by the assistance of the celebrated George Lambert, the founder of 
the memorable Bect-steak Club, who was engaged as scenic artist ; and it 
was at Rich's Theatre the effect of stage scenery and machinery was first 
seen in full splendor. Mr. Rich closed his earthly career in 1761, subse- 
quent to which period Pantomimes increased rapidly in popularity. In 


1766 Mr. Love composed “The Hermit; or, Harlequin at Rhodes,”’ which | 


was produced at Drury-lane. Its success, we learn from ‘Victor's History 
of the Theatres,’’ was ‘‘chietly owing to the reports our newspapers were, 
at that time, daily filled with, of the French wild beast that was devour- 
ing (and yet pursued by) children. This wild beast was happily introduced 
into the Pantomime, pursued by boys, led on by a Frenchman. At last 


Frenchman in his month, to the great joy of the pit, box, and galleries.’’ 
The ‘‘comic business’’ was now introduced in real earnest, and by the aid 


| of the ‘good fairy’’ the ‘‘tricks and traps, slides and slaps, chops and! 


changes,’’ came before us in quick succession. 


Pantomimes were afterwards subjected to much improvement from the | But, to sit a horse equally well through all his paces—firmly, yet gently, 
’ : ‘ 8s é 2 oug ‘ ‘ a¢ 


hands of Farley and Barrymore, who ruled the destinies of the two great 
rival houses—Covent-garden and Drury lane. ‘‘Mother Goose’ may be 
mentioned, perhaps, as the most successful of our modern Christmas 
pieces. Mr. T. Dibdin was the author : his manuscript was rejected five 
successive seasons prior to its representation at Covent-garden, in 1806. 
With some interventions it had a run of 111 nights, and is said to have 
put something like €20,000 into the pockets of the managers. That true 
son of Momus, (timaldi, appeared in it asthe Clown. ‘Hot Codlins’’ 
was sung for the first time by Grimaldi, at Sadler’s Wells, on Easter Mon- 


, day, April 12, 1519. 


Harlequin is, without doubt, a remnant of the Latin mimes, and in the 
Italian theatre has passed through all the vicissitudes of fortune. He was 
originally represented as a kind of booby—the butt of the performance, 
and his costume is deseribed by Goldoni as ‘‘that of a poor devil who has 
picked up pieces of ditferent colors to patch his dress.’’ Under Goldoni 
he became an established wit. The French then adopted him, until Rich, 
with great ingenuity, struck out a Harlequin entirely his own, rendering 
words needless to describe his business or meaning. The motley hero 
was then always the fortunate lover, and did nothing but ran away 
with his mistress, and gave signals with his magical wooden sword (which 
is suppose to have some relation to the dagger or lath of the Vice in the 
old Moralities, to direct the men to shift the scenes from one form to an- 
other. By degrees Harlequin assumed his present position in our panto- 
mimes, and the old style of loose jacket und trousers was improved by the 
introduction of the prevailing tight suit, with variegated patches and 
spangles. 

Clown is evidently from the Italian Brighella or Scaramouch, who re- 
presented parts of intrigue, deceit, and knavery ; his dress was & species 
of livery. ‘The character descended to us from the French Pierrot, who 
was equipped in white tlowing robes, which Grimaldi altered by the addi- 
tion of red spots, and shortening the lower garments. It is conjectured 
that his painted face and wide mouth are taken from the ancient masks. 

Pantaloon is also of Venetian origin, and derives his name from the 
drawers formerly worn, which, with the red stockings and slippers, were 
the fashion among the inhabitants of the Adriatic marshes. In the Ita- 


| 
The committee also reported the names of sixty-four gentlemen, who | to try our skill with the spear, soon found means of gratifying it, 
} 
whereupon every person present enrolled themselves as members, and the | feet in height on the bow of the boat, on which a fire is built wi 


and I. 8. Gibbs, were appointed a committee to draft a constitution and 


Hon. M. 8. Henry being present, was introduced to the Club ; made a | 


Pantomimes were originally | 


fle also adds, ‘‘We generally made use of these Panto- | 
| mimes but as for crutches to our w 
| not received without some opposition 





before them ; the tire shedding over them its red glare and 
them the appearance of Charon and his companions crog. 
Styx. ‘Two friends who were with me, myself included, h 


smoke, gave 
81g the rive; 
aving a desire 
It wag 
a boat 
hs, and 
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_ pine sticks, and is made to burn more brightly by an occasional Da’ 


| ling of rosin uponit; and stowing in our boat a quarter of a cord of pi 
| wood to ‘tire up’ with, we took our departure. We had a jolly old cen 


a dark cloudy night, when we, having obtained the right kind of 
| one that would sit steadily upon the water, and of good dimensio 
a ‘Jack,’ which is a kind of grate set upon the top of a post three 


man, Of a size and proportion titto do justice to any aldermanic chaj 
who could steer a boat to the nicety of a hair. He hinted that on yh 
count of the prevalence of the ague, a wee drop of ‘Old Rye’ would is 
/an article which prudence and his throat called upon us to take along ; 
according to his suggestion we obtained a bottle of dew-drop. S; 
‘Lide balmy airs of sunny South 
It brigtens every scene !’ 
| We pulled up the Mississippi several miles, close in shore to avoid the cur 
rent. ‘Lhe bluffs rose almost immediately from our boat to the height of 
| several hundred feet, perpendicularly, and seemed ready to pre pitate 
themselves upon us at any moment. As the fish are found in the ‘ 
aud lakes making out from the Mississippi, we crossed the river at a poiut 
which our guide thought would bring ns to the mouth of ‘Greenleat 
Slough ;’ but as it had been some time since he had been in that vicinity. 
he missed it by a mile or more. We found it, however, at last: its mouth 
was very narrow, with a strong current setting in at right angles with the 
river. It appeared like entering a dense forest: the trees, which grow 
large and luxuriant on the islands and ‘bottoms’ of the Mississippi, hung 
over from either side, mecting in the centre, and excluding what little 
Itght Night had left us. When we lighted our fire on the ‘jack,’ the 
tect was truly strange and beautiful! 

_ ‘We had just got well into the excitement of spearing, having in our 
ib vat three or four ‘Buffalo, which would weigh twenty or thirty pounds 
each, and I having received a severe wound in my leg from a spear in the 
| hands of one of my fellow tishermen who was endeavoring to disengage 
an enormous ‘Butfalo’ from it; when we found farther progress by water 
barred by a mass of huge trees and roots, which had found lodgment 
veross the ‘slough.’ We had either to return, or to drag our boat over 
this *Ked-river raft."| We determined not to be baftled by any obstacle 
After a short counsel of war, we placed our ‘jack’ upon the banks, and 
| put our shoulders to the boat, which was very large and heavy. After 4 
' good half hour’s work, we succeeded in getting again afloat: but we were 
destined to still farther disappointment ; for in less than ten minutes we 
| came on to another raft, much more formidable than the first. The huge 
trunks’and roots were piled up for the space of eight or ten rods to the 
height of six or eight feet, in every conceivable shape and form. As we 
expected to return by the same route we came, this at first determined 
our return ; but, after exploring beyond the raft, and finding no more ob- 
structions ; knowing that by following the current we should again come 
into the Mississippi, unless the water sunk ia the sand, we concluded to 
| keep on. Most of us sueceeded, before overcoming this raft, in getting 
into the water; but we laughed at our mishaps, took a sip of the ‘dew- 
drop,’ and pushed on. We found the fish plenty—the sport fine! It re- 
| quires considerable practice to handle the spear with dexterity ; and even 
then more fish are lost than saved. They have generally to be struck 
while swimming rapidly, the boat being all the time in motion, slowly 

| paddied by the steefSifian. 

| ‘‘About midnight we found the water growing very shallow, and the 
| boat grounded several times. We had been going all the time in a direc- 
, tion away from our point of departure, and were fearful that we should 
| have to retrace our course, but the water became suddenly deeper: we 
| emerged into a lake, and again entered another ‘slough,’ which changed 
our direction. Thus we floated on through lake and winding strait, the 
| silence only broken by the projected spear or struggles of the captured 
| game. 

| ‘About three o’clock, a.m., we again found ourselves on the Mississippi 
| a mile or two below our lodgings, where we arrived with our boat loaded 
, With pike, pickerel, bass, sturgeon, sheep’s-head, ‘buffalo,’ ete. Our 
| inner man calling for something to appease the night's fasting, we pro- 


cipitate 
sloughs 


ef- 


ceeded to discuss a few delicate animals of the genus Oyster, spe¢ies Cove, 
the only species well and favorably known in this section of the country 
Knickerbocker Magazine 
HORSEWOMEN OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

Some years ago riding was by no means general amongst the fair sex 
then ladies on horseback were the exception and not, as now, the rule, 
but ‘‘grace a notre charmante Keine,’’ 

‘‘Whose high zeal for healthy duties 
Set on borseback half our beauties,’’ 
there is now scarcely a young lady of rank, fashion, or respectability, but 
includes riding in the list of her accomplishments—and who, whether at 
taining her end or not, is not ambitious of being considered by her friends 
and relatives ‘ta splendid horsewoman.’’ Yet how few can really claim 
this envied appellation. Habit may do much, and conpled with science, 
a great deal more ; but good riding, with very few exceptions, is neither 4 
' habit nor an instinct. Dancing we all know to be an instinctive motion, 
a natural expression of joy ; but mark the dancing of the rustic milkmaid 
and that of the educated and accomplished lady ; the one is an untutored 
clumsy bound, the other ths very poetry of motion ; and the latter should 
riding be. As Pope says :— 
‘True knowledge comes by study, not by chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 

To be used to a horse, to put on a habit, vault into a saddle, and gallop 
along a public ride, are the equestrian accomplishments of many who hot 
unfrequently imagine that, to become, and be esteemed good horsewomen 
it is necessary alone to assume the masculine in manner and expressiol 


to control his impatient curvettings ; fearlessly, yet elegantly, to manage 
him at speed, with a hand firm, yet light ; steadily, yet gracefully to keep 
the seat ; preserving the balance with ease and seeming carelessness ; to 
have the animal entirely at command, and, as if both were imbued with 
one common intelligence; the rider vieing in temper with her steed in 
spirit ; to unitecourage with gentleness ; and to employ energy “f 0 cost 
of delicacy—these are the essential attributes of the lady-like and accom - 
plished horsewoman. ; _—_ 

A series of charming French engravings, ‘‘Les Amazones,’ — 
since published, has shown how well adapted is equestrian exercise to t “f 
display of the beautiful and graceful outlines of the female form ;, yet, - 
elegance can be thus so well portrayed, so, also, in no case is clumsiness 0° 
awkwardness so thoroughly visible or open to comment. The horsewome” 
is like a statue placed upon a high pedestal. Where the faults are 
easily discernible as the beanties. 

Mrs. J. Stirling Clarke’s “Habit and the Horse. 


Anecdote of a Pirst Night. —‘‘In the year 1813, Horace Smith a 
medy in five acts, entitied First Impressions, or Tide in the West a id 
authorship of which he had concealed from all but his friend Baron tie ol 
at whose chamber in the Temple, he had agreed to dine on the ~s : 
the first representation, that they might proceed to the theatre ~~ - i 
Mr. Langsdorff, an attaché of some German embassy, was goes it 
joined the party for Drury Lane, where they took their places in t A 
All went on smoothly until the delivery of a speech by one of ne a ften 
to the effect that the money raised in England for a single charity, 5 t?’ 
exceeded the revenue of a whole German principality. oe aa? 
whispered Langsdorff to the incog. author ; ‘does he laff at de ans io 
den [ shall dam his blay.’ Thereupon he set up a low hiss, whic acter 
newed with increased vigor on every reappearance of a certain cay wane 
till he succeeded in establishing a decided opposition. As the’ vos 
waxed louder the author joined in it, loudly vociferating, ‘Off! ol: anc 
fortunate change, however, took place in the humor of the toe pure the 
they finally put down the playwright and his German. friend, a> 
picce was successful, being acted subsequently twenty nights. 
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MY ONLY ADVENTURE. 
BY A DENTIS! ° 

t is of no use to ask me for a ghost story ; for, though I have stayed y 

ily every town in England of any size, I have met with none. Rail- 
ways have put haunted chambers out of fashion. Fancy & ghost being 
hold enough to venture into one of our vast hotels! There is nota single 
white-robed customer that would have the impudence to do it. Ghosts 
lived in the old coaching days, and dwelt in the quaint wayside inns ; and 
| never was lucky enough to have my bed-curtains disturbed by invisible 
hands ; but Iam not ashamed to own that I once got a terrible fright. 

In my early days, I—like many of my profession- —travelled from place 
to placc, just remaining in each long enough to pocket all the spare cash 
the inhabitants were willing to expend on dental ornaments | Someti mes 
| made a large town the centre of my operations, and remained in it for | 
months, visiting the lesser ones in the neighborhood on stated days. It | 
was in one of our largest manufacturing towns in the west of . ngland that 
| met with the adventure I am going to give you. . 

i had been uncommonly successful, and had made a long stay in the 
place on that account—indeed, 1 had spent some months there when it 
happened. I had excellent lodgings, and occupied three apartments—a 
sitting-room, and sort of reception-room for patients, on the ground-floor, 
and a first-floor bedroom, all facing the street. I always worked in the 
jast-named apartment, and had the necessary tools and materials on a 
little bench near the window. Here I gener.lly took my station, and 
pent the time, from six or seven in the evening till midnight, asI was 
then less liable to interruption. E 

My apartments were all furnished with gas-burners, and before winter 
set in, 1 added a gas-stove to my bedroom, that my working there might 
cause no needless trouble or expense to my landlady. One evening, being 
very busy, I sat later than usual, and when at length my task was done, 
| drew my chair close to the stove, and sat half an hour reading before ex- 
tinguishing my light. You are aware that we made use of gold plates 
wd wire, in fastening artificial teeth ; and, in consequence of my nume- 
rous orders, 1 had been particularly well supplied with the precious metal | 
in this form, ever since I came to the town. Moreover, I was by no means 
leficient in those pieces which bear a likeness of our most gracious Sove- 
reign. Being particularly weary, and intending to recommence my labors 
early in the morning, I did not trouble myself to put away my materials. 
But I was careful to examine the fastenings of my door; and this duty 
done, I extinguished the fire and light, and got into bed. 

I fell asleep almost instantly, and had a somewhat ludicrous dream. I 
fancied myself a keeper in the Zoological Gardens, which [ had visited a 
few days before, and that whilst handing some food to my especial charges 
(the bears), I overbalanced, and was just tumbling into the pit amongst 
the grizzly brutes, when the shock awoke me. 

Again I dozed off, but only to get amongst the bears once more. I 
thought a tremendous specimen, a perfect Ursa Major, had just been pur- 
hased, and that to me was entrusted the task of taming the monster. 

No pleasant thing, even in a dream, particularly at that moment, and 
in the incomprehensible manner only to be accomplished in sleep, the | 
scene shifted to my bedroom, and I found myself standing, en chemise, with 
ut any means of defence, against the precious creature advancing open- 
mouthed. I thought I leaped en my bench, seized the blind-roller, and 
is he advanced, dealt a tremendous blow at him. But, alas! be eluded 
it with the dexterity of an accomplished fencer, and I, losing my balance, 
toppled head first to the ground. ‘The brutespranguponme. He tugged 

and so did I—with might and main. I was getting the worst of it, 
when, suddenly recollecting that any sort of attack is lawful, and that one 
may be permitted to waive ceremony with a bear, I seized the creature’s 
ear between my teeth, and bit the piece completely out. He dropped me 
like a hot potato. The ludicrously pitiful howl, and the way in which he 
applied the paw just taken from my waist, to his wounded ear, was too 
much. 

[ burst into a perfect roar of laughter, and so much noise did I make, 
that it awoke me. 

I was stiil laughing at this whimsical vision, and wondering if it had 
any reference to aun apprentice who was tocome under my care on the 
morrow, and who was, truly, as uncouth a looking cub as any gentleman 
aeed have to lick into shapé, when I heard, not a ghost—they make no 
uoise—but a sort of uneasy grunt, then a yawn, such as a person e'nits 
when disturbed from a sound sleep. I listened atten ety, lying perfectly 
still, and, in a moment, distinctly felt something move below the bed. I 
knew no one could have entered after I laid down, as Iam a lightsleeper, 
and the door was too well secured to be opened without noise. I there- 
fore felt sure they had been under the bed before I commenced working, 
and, having fallen asleep, been awakened by the boisterous laughter 
which had also dispelled my own dream. 

What was I to do? I feared the moment I set foot on the floor Ishould 
be seized, and what could I—a little fellow, almost naked and unarmed—- 
do against one, or perhaps more, doubtless prepared for a struggle ? 

Uldiy enough, the remembrance of my dream gave me courage. I had 
loaded pistols in the room, and, once out of bed, should be able to seize | 
em ina moment. I resolved to leap out and secure the weapons before 
ighting the gas, since I, being, as I presumed, better acquainted with the 
arrangemeat of the furniture, might manage in the dark to elude my an- 
These thoughts occupied but a few seconds. In as many more, 
the pistols were in my hand, and the gas lighted. The intrudor did not 
venture to appear, and the delay gave me courage. I boldiy commanded 
that individual to advance, and take the chance of a bullet. Something 
immediately began to move, and I seon saw the cause of my alarm. 
What wasit, think you? You cannot guess. I will tell you: it wasa 
woman! J see you areall beginning to laugh ; and I suppose you think 
there is some long story in the case ; and that a dameel, beautiful as a 
Houri, or @ heroine—which is all the same--whom I had wooed only to 
betray, had concealed herself there to reproach me with my broken vows, 
etc., etc. 

All wrong. The deuce a bit of romance is there in the whole affair. 
Had you seen the coarse, sullen, ill-favored woman who stood before me, | 
wrapped in a dingy plaid shawl, you would not suspect such a thing ; es- 
pecially as you have seen a specimen of my taste in the shape of the lady 
who bears my name. 

After all, the scene was droll enough. There stood I, shivering in my 
night habiliments, pistol in hand, ready to interrogate my visitor. She 
looked carving-knives in return ; but not seeming in the least shocked at 
my scanty garments, though evidently desirous of turning her back both 
on them and on the wearer. On looking, I thought her features seemed 
familiar, and I recollected she had lived as servant in the house ; but my 
landlady, suspecting her of dishonesty, discharged her shortly after my 
arrival). 

I was about to question her, but thinking it advisable to have a witness 

i commanded her to remain where she was, and insured her obedience by 
locking the door. LI roused the family, and as I was returning to my 
prisoner, I heard my bedroom window hastily closed. ‘‘Ah!’’ thought I, 
“you are all right there for staying where you are ; for the window is 
strongly barred.’’ On being interrogated, she said my landlady, Mrs. 
Wingate, had forbidden her coming to the house ; but being friendly with 
the other servant she ventured to visit her. 
_ Whilst talking in the kitchen, she heard the mistress approaching¢ and 
fearing discovery, stole up-stairs, crept into my room, and hid herself be- 
low the bed, intending to leave the house when all was quiet. My early 
entrance cut off her escape, and she supposed she had fallen asleep, as she 
remembered nothing more till aroused by a loud fit of laughter. This 
seemed plausible enough, and but for the sequel, would have passed off 
very well. But as we were about to dismiss her, with a caution not to re- 
peat her visit, the door-bell rang, and we found a policeman waiting for 
admittance. He stated, that passing a short time before, he observed one 
of the front windows hastily opened. Something was thrown out, and 
then it was as quickly shut. After a short search, he found a very large 
and sharp Spanish knife, which, he presumed, was the article thrown from 
the window. He also observed two fellows of suspicious appearance loi- 
tering about the place, and discovered them to be father and son—men of 
bad character—who got a good living nobody knew how. He had warned 
them away, and returned to see if anything were amiss in the house. 

On being informed of my visitor and her tale, he expressed a wish to 
see her, and at once recognised her as the dayghter of the elder, and sis- 
ter to the younger, man he had dismissed. 

Instead of liberating the woman, as we thought of doing, we now 
(deemed it prudent to give her into custody. No one present at herexami- 
nation entertained the slightest doubt that, during the short time she 
was in Mrs. Wingate’s house, after 1 became an inmate of it, she had re- 
marked the materials I used, and that a regular plan had been organized 
to rob, and, perhaps, murder me. 

The other servant also deposed, on oath, that her hiding in my room 
was needless, as she had abundant time to leave the house unperceived, 
had she chosen ; and that the visit to her was paid against her will—she 
having no desire to continue any acquaintance with a person more than 
suspected of dishonesty. Still, we could charge her with nothing but the 
concealment, and after being cautioned against placing herself again in 
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tagonist. 





| nevertheless, careful to examine the fastenings of my door, and always 


| the kitchen stairs. 


know you couldn’t stand those ‘ere cheesecakes ; but won't this do for 
' him ?’’— handing up one of my pistols. 


| dies of my acquaintance ; but, after all, the thing might have proved no 
joke to me. I remained some months longer in the place, and before I 
| Jeft it heard many accounts of threats which the woman’s male relatives 
| had uttered against me, for casting suspicion 
had probably injured their business ; 


ry people. I 


innocent | 





. for, 1 fan y, alter what had occurr “dl, j 
few parties would have been willing to employ my nocturnal visitor in 
their houses. , 

_ Three years elapsed from the date of my adventure, and I had almost 

forgotten it, when business again called me to the same town. At first I 
only thought of remaining a tew days ; but finding I should be detained 
longer, 1 sought out my former landlady, as—that one night excepted—I 
Lad been particularly comfortable under her roof. | inding my old apart- | 
ments vacant, I gladly took possession of them a second time. 

During my former stay, | made many agreeable acquaintances, and now 
—it being near Christmas —I{ received many invitations to supper parties, 
etc., which [fancy were not the less numerous because 1 was still a 
bachelor. 

On Cliristmas-eve 1 accepted one, to spend it with a friend at his father’s 
house, where there was a very large aud charming family of sons and 
daughters. The father was a fine, jovial old fellow, and the mother just 
the cheerful, but even-tempered, gentle soul, who alone could bring up 
such girls as hers. We had a glorious evening. 

_All sorts of joyous Christmas fun was carried on, and I kissed pretty 
girls under the mistletoe, until cither with that pleasant exercise, or with 
quenching the thirst it excited, I became slightly elevated. 1 was to dine 
there next day, and my friends would fain have persuaded me to stay all 
night ; but I was determined to return to my lodgings, as I knew Mrs. 
Wingate would sit up for me. It was past midnight when [ bade my 
kind entertainers good-night, and with a hasty, but not too steady step, 
set out on my homeward journey. 

I was soon at home and in bed. Mrs. Wingate had more than once 
laughed about the odd figure I cut on the occasion of my old adventure. 
She had also informed me that the two men who had played the street part, 
had been since detected whilst attempting to commit a burglary, and im- 
prisoned for twelve months; but were now at liberty. ‘The good lady 
manifested no small uneasiness er. my account, and cautioned me to be 
very careful not to give them any opportunity of executing their threats 
of vengeance against me. 

Her evident timidity and anxiety only excited my mirth, but I was, 
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both locked and bolted it. 

When I reached my lodgings on Christmas-eve I was, as I said, a litile 
elevated, and, contrary to my usual custom, on getting into bed, 1 could 
not sleep. 

I began thinking over the amusements of the evening, criticising the 
fair faces 1 had been so close to, wishing I had sucha cheerful home ; 
speculating as to my chance of success in the event of my asking one of 
the said fair damsels to part with her name in favor of mine, and thank- 
ing my stars, that, at any rate, I should be a guest at the same place on 
the morrow. The clock struck two, and found my thoughts still busy ; 
but a sudden check was given to the current of my ideas. I heard asort of 
grating sound, and then felt certainsome one was moving stealthily up 
At first I was a little alarmed, imagining thieves were 
in the house, and then—pshaw! thought I, Mrs. Wingate has been sit- 
ting up later than usual, to finish her Christmas pudding. It is rather 
singular that my former adventure did not then enter my mind; though 
it had occurred in that very spot. I listened again. The footsteps were 
certainly audible, close to my room door—a hand was on the lock—it 
turned—they were stealing along the floor of my apartment—I became 
sensible of the presence of two persons—and now | telt all the horrors of 
my situation. Every iota of what had formerly happened there, the me- 
naces of the two fellows who had then, doubtless, been disappointed of 
their prey, and the thought of my own powerlessness nearly drove me 
mad. 

Fool, idiot, that I was—I had in my tipsy folly rushed upon my fate. 

I had refused the cordial invitation which would have secured me from 
all danger, and had neglected the precaution of securing the door of my 
room, almost for the first time in my life within my recollection. I be- 
came @ware of a dim light ; and, partially opening my eyes, I perceived 
two rascals fumbling about a lantern. Iam not ashamed to own 1 was 
perfectly paralysed with terror, and utterly incapable of doing anything— 
indeed, what could Ido? Isaw them remove the candle from the lan- 
tern, and convert my inkstand into a candlestick. One proposed lighting 
the gas, but the other objected, that, if disturbed, he might be flurried, 
and turn it the wrong way. ‘They then, with singular quickness and dex- 
terity, ransacked my desk and cases, which they opened by means of ske- | 
leton keys. This done, and the plunder tied in a handkerchief, the | 
younger of the two suggested, with an oath, that they should finish hin. 

He approached my bed, drew aside the curtains, and, though I durst not 
look, I telt was gazing in my face. Again he turned aside, and fumbled ! 
in his pocket, as if in search of something. 

Thad all along hoped that by feigning sleep I might escape; for I 
knew, should a struggle ensue, I could not escape, since they were pow- 
erful men, and I quite unarmed. While he was feeling in my pocket, I 
could not help stealing my hand up to my throat, thinking, at the same 
time, how little chance there was that it would again be used as a vehi- 
cle for Christmas cheer. Guess my horror, if you can, when the elder | 
scoundrel, in an impatient tone, bade his son ‘‘make haste, if he meant 
to do it, and not keep him waiting there all night.”’ 

The young man tumbled over the articles that had been displaced in 
their search for plunder, and not finding what he sought, inquired, with 
another oath, what his father had done with the knife. At first, the lat- 
ter seemed puzzled, and then informed his son, with an equally elegant 
expletive, that he had left it on the pantry shelf down below. 

‘he younger, bitterly cursing him for a greedy fool, who must begin to 
eat before the work was done, bade him fetch it. 

‘*Well, Bill,’’ replied his parent, ‘‘that ham was stunning, and you 





‘Yes, a pretty thing ; fire, kick up arow, and he scragged for it—that 
would pay nictly. Fetch the knife, and have no more jaw; or we shall 
wake the chap, instead of sending him up quietly to spend his Christmas 
in heaven, without any invitation.’’ He chuckled, and the old fellow 
seemed equally delighted at his son's wit; then, taking up the candle, 
went off to fetch the knife. 

All thcir mations had been so noiselessly performed, and the conversa- 
tion carried on in a tone so wonderfully cl ar, though low, that I was as- 
tonished at the perfection they had attained in their horrid craft. During 
the father’s abgence the son was not idle. He actually loosed the collar of 
my shirt, and then stood quietly awaiting the other’s return. 

You could never imagine, unless placed in similar circumstances, what 
a multitude of thoughts passed through my mind in a few brief minutes. 
I verily beiieve that every Christmas, with its accompaniments of fun 
and feasting at which | had assisted since 1 was the height of the table, 
was reviewed in turn. Then I thought of the morrow, and the fair girls 
I had left, and how, an hour before, I was full of hope that, ere another 
Christmas came round, I should cali one my own. Still I found time for 
earnest prayer, and to think of all sorts of expedients to escape my im- 
pending fate. Once I fancied, now there was only one to contend with, I 
might do something ; but just then the touch of the muscular hand on 
my throatreminded me that a movement would cause my instant de- 
struction. Indeed, I have often wondered that the fellow did not stran- 
gle me in his impatience. How bitterly did I reproach myself for not rais- 
ing an alarm when the footsteps first became audible. 

At length, the fellow fairly gnashed his teeth with rage, and uttering a | 
smothered exclamation of ‘‘Hang the tippling beast, he’s at that wine 
again !’’ he also left the apartment to recall his truant parent, and fetch 
the implement of murder. 

Now was my time, and you may believe I lost none. The instant he 
left the room, I was on my feet ; noiselessly lapproached the door, dashed 
it to, turned the key, shot the bolt, lighted the gas, and once more I stood, 
my heart ready to leap into my throat with joy and thankfulness, with 
my trusty pistols in my hand. 

‘There was no chance of their re-entering, for their skeleton keys lay on 
my table, and every article of plunder was there also ; for, intending to 
return, they had not conveyed it from the room. 

1 made noise enough from the window; my hostess and her damsel, 
now aroused, joined in the chorus, and soon, at the head of a host of 
alarmed neighbors, and a couple of policemen, we searched the house from 
top to bottom. One of the men I knew had left the premises, as I heard 
him dash over the area railings, and down the street ; but the elder ruf- 
fian we discovered, stupidly drunk, in the cellar, the danger of his posi- 
tion not having sufficed to prevent his indulging his favorite propensity, 
when temptation was so strong. ; : 

We found they had gained admittance by cutting away the zinc from 
the pantry window, their skeleton keys having made the rest easy. 

Bill, the younger ruffian, was too well known to escape detection. He 
was captured in a few hours, and both he and his father eventually ob- 
tained a free passage to a distant land in a vessel provided for that pur- 


| detonations were heard in the whole valley of Cauca, 





pose by Her Most Gracious Majesty. 





such a situation, she was discharged. ; 
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The story waa much talked about, and I got well quizzed by many 1:- 


by a certain fair individual at the recital of my story, brought about a 
most Fatisfuctory explanation. My next Christmas dinner was eaten in 
my own home, with her as its mistress 

I have often blessed my stars that good Mrs. Wingate was not a mem- 
ber of the otal Abstineuce Society ; for had it not been for the liberal 
plenishing her cellar underwent a few days before Christmas, in readiness 


| for the sons and daughters who were to gather round her, and celebrate 


in ler house that true home festival, my throat would have been in no 
condition to perform its functions when that time arrived. 

Thus have | told the only adventure of any consequence in which I ever 
played a part, and, let me add, that whereas rich and poor alike welcome 
Christmas as a Season for joy and thankfulness, [ doubt whether any feel 
more keen emotions of the kind than I do, since it recalls to mind an ad- 
ditional mercy vouchsafed at that period. 


EARTHQUAKES. 
O tte 
The frightful disasters in the kingdom of Naptes will render the gene- 
ral reader curious to know something of the terrible phenomena of earth- 
quakes ; and we extract the following from the first volume of Hum- 
boldt’s ‘Cosmos :’’-— 


In order to give a general delineation of the casual connexion of geog- 
nostical phenomena, we will begin with those whose chief characteristic 
is dynamic, consisting in motion and in change in space. Karthquakes 
manifest themselves by quick and successive vertical, or horizontal, or ro- 
tatory vibrations. In the very considerable number of earthquakes 
which I have experienced in both hemipheres, alike on land and at sea 
the two first-named kinds of motion have often appeared to me_ to occur 
simultaneously. ‘lhe mine-like explosion—the vertical action from be- 
low upwards—was most strikingly manifested in the overthrow of the 
town of Riobamba, in 1797, when the bodies of many of the inhabitants 
were found to have been hurled to Cullea, q hill several hundred feet in 
height, and on the opposite side of the River Lican. The propagation is 
most generally effected by undulations in a linear direction, with a velo- 
city of from twenty to twenty-eight miles in a minute, but partly in cir- 
cles of commotion or large ellipses, in which the vibrations are propaga- 
ted with decreasing intensity from acentre towards the circumference. 
There are districts exposed to the action of two intersecting circles of 
commotion. In Northern Asia, where the father of history, and, subse- 
quently, Theophylactus Simocatta, described the district of Scythia as 
free from eurthquakes, L have observed the metalliferous portion of the 
Altai Mountains under the influence of a two-fold focus of commotion, 
the lake of Baikal, and the volcano of the Celestial Mountain (Thians- 
chan). When the circles of commotion intersect one another—when, for 
instance, an elevated plain lies between two volcanoes simultaneously in 
a state of eruption—several wave-systems may exist together as in fluids, 
and not mutually disturb one another. We may even suppose interfer- 
ence to exist here as in the intersecting waves of sound. ‘lhe extent of 
the propagated waves of commotion will be increased on the upper sur- 
face of the earth, according to the general law of mechanics, by which, 
on the transmission of motion in elastic bodies, the stratum lying free on 
the one side endeavors to separate itself from the other strata. 

Waves of commotion have been investigated by means of the pendn- 
lum and the scismometer with tolerable accuracy, in respect to their di- 
rection and total intensity, but by no means with reference to the inter- 
nal nature of their alteruations and their periodic intumescence. In the 
city of Quito, which lies at the foot of a still active volcano (the Rueu 
Pichincha), and at an elevation of 9,540 feet above the level of the sea, 
which has beautiful cupolas, high-vaulted churches, and massive editices 
of several storeys, | have ofcen been astonished that the violence of the 
nocturnal earthquakes so seldom causes fissures in the walls, whilst in the 
Peruvian plains, oscillations, apparently much less intense, injure low reed 
cottages. ‘The natives, who have experienced many hundred earthquakes, 
believe that the difference depends less upon the length or shortness of the 
waves, and the slowness or rapidity of the horizontal vibrations, than on 
the uniformity of the motion in opposite directions. ‘The circling rotatory 
commotions are the most uncommon, but, at the same time, the most 
dangerous. Walls were observed to be twisted, but not thrown down ; 
rows of trees turned from their previous parailed direction ; and _ fielde, 
covered with different kinds of plants, found to be displaced in the great 
earthquake of Riobamba, in the province of Quite, on the 4th February, 
1797, and in that of Calabria, between the 5th of February and the 28th of 
March, 1788. The phenomenon of the inversion or displacement of fields 
and pieces of land, by which one is made to occupy the place of another, 
is connected with a translatory motion or penetration of separate terres- 
trial strata. When I made the plan of the ruined town of Riobamba, one 
particular spot was pointed out to me, where all the furniture of one house 
had been fonnd under the ruins of another. The loose earth had, evident- 
y, moved Like a fluid in currents, which must be assumed to have been 
directed, first downwards, then horizontally, and, lastly, upwards. It was 
found necessary to appeal to the Audiencia, or Council of Justice, to decide 
upon the contentions that arose regarding the proprietorship of objects 
that had been removed to a distance of many hundred toises. 

In countries where earthquakes are comparatively of much less frequent 
occurrence (as, for instances, in Southern Kurope), a very general belief pre- 
vails, although unsupported by the authority of inductive reasoning, that 
a calm, an opressive heat, and a misty horizon, are always the forerunners 
of this phenomenon. ‘The fallacy of this popular opinion is not only refut- 
ed by my own experience, but likewise by the observations of all those whe 
have lived many years in districts where, as in Cumaua, Quito, Peru, and 
Chili, the earth is frequently and violently agitated. I have felt earth- 
quakes in clear air and a fresh east wind, as well as in rain and thunder 
storms. The regularity of the horary changes in the declination of the 
magnetic needle, and in the atmospheric pressure, remained undisturbed 
between the tropics on the days when earthquakes occurred. ‘These facts 
agree with the observations made by Adolph Erman (in the temperate 
zone, on the 8th of March, 1829), on the occasion of an earthquake at 
Irkutsk, near the Lake of Baikal. During the violent earthquake of 
Cumana, on the 4th of November, 1799, I found the declination and the’ 
intensity of the magnetic force alike unchanged ; but to my surprise, the 
inclination of the needle was diminished about 48 min. Although in 
veneral the processes at work within the interior of the earth may not be 


| announced by any meteorological phenomena, or any special appearance 


of the sky, itis, on the contrary, not improbable, as we shall soon see, 
that, in cases of violent earthquakes, some effect may be imparted to the 
atmosphere, in consequence of which they cannot always act in a purely 
dynamic manner. During the long-continued trembling of the ground in 
the Piedmontese Valleys of Pelis and Clusson, the greatest changes in the 
electric tension of the atmosphere were observed, whilst the sky was 
cloudless. The intensity of the hollow noise which generally accom- 
panies an earthquake does not increase in the same degree as the force of 
the oscillations. I have ascertained, with certainty, that the great shock 


| of the earthquake of Riobamba (4th Feb., 1797)—one of the most fearful 


phenomena recorded in the physical history of our planet—was not ac- 
companied by any noise whatever. The tremendous noise (e¢ gran ruido) 
which was heard below the soil of the cities of Quito and Ibaira, but not 
at Tacunga and Hambato, nearer the centre of the moticn, occurred be- 
tween eighteen and twenty minutes after the actual catastrophe. In the 
celebrated earthquake of Lima and Callao (28th of October, 1746), a noise 
resembling a subterranean thunderclap was heard, at Truxillo, a quarter 
of an hour after the shock, and unaccompanied by any trembling of the 
ground. In like manner, long after the great earthquake in New Gre- 
nada, on 16th of November, 1827, described by Boussingault, subterranean 
during twenty or 


thirty seconds, unatiended by motion, The nature of the noise also va- 


ries very much, being either rolling, or rustling, or clinking like chains 
wheu moved, or like near thunder, as for instance, In the city of Quito ; 
or, lastly, clear and ringing, as if obsidian or some other vitrified masses 
were struck im subterranean cavities. As solid bodies are excellent con- 
ductors of sound—which is propaga‘ed in burnt clay, for instance—ten = 
twelve times quickerthan in the at, the subterranean noise may a hear 

at a great distance from the plece where it has originated. In — 
in the grassy plains of Calabozo, and on the banks of the Rio _— whic 

falls into the Orinoco, a tremesdously loud noise, resembling thnder, was 
heard, unaccompanied by a4 earthquake, over a district of land 9,200 
square miles in extent, on April 30, 1812, whilst at a distance of 635 miles 
to the north-east, the volcano of St. Vincent, in the small Antilles, 
poured forth a copious stream of lava. With respect to distance, this > 
as if an eruption of Vesuvius had been heard in the north of France. In the 
year 1744, on the great eruption of the volcano of Cotopaxi, a 
noises, resembling the discharge of cannon, were heard in Honda, = e 
Magdalena River. The crater of Cotopaxilies not only 18,000 feet higher 
than Honda, bat these two points are separated by the colossal — 
chain of Quito, Pasto, and Popayan, no less than by numerous - = 
and clefts, and they are 436 miles apart. The sound was, — y, = 

propagated through the air, but through the earth, = a er ep “ 
During the violent ——? of <td al pas “4 peg —— 

e: i yneous ‘ . 
Seg og continued for seven hours without any 


- : rer . : . it 
The affair made a prodigious sensation, and I became the lion of all the i Marta, and Caracas (where i a - ) 
Christmas parties that year ; and the extraordinary sympathy manifested | movement of the ground), in Hayti, Jamaica, and on Lake Nicaragua 
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the great Canadian Lakes, In Viuring 


Germany, and in the small inland lakes on the shores ot 
mote springs were interrupted in their flow—a phenomenon at 
earthquakes which had been noticed amongs@ the ancients, by Demetrius, 
the Callatian. Tue hot springs of Toplitz dried up, andr turned, inun 
dating everything around, and having their waters colored with iron 





1, in the flat country of Northern 
the Balti Ke- 
i 








ochre. In Cadiz, the sea rose to an elevation of sixty-four feet, whilst In 
the Antilles, where the tide usually rises only from twenty-six to twenty- 





eight inches, it suddenly rose above twenty fect—the water being of an 


inky blackness. 1D¢ 
1755, a portion of the earth’s surface—four times greater than that of Eu- 
rope—was simultaneously shaken. As yet, there is no manifestation of 
force known to us, including even the murderous inventions of our own 
race, by which a greater number of people has been killed, in the short 
space of a few minutes ; sixty thousand were destroyed, in Sicily, in 1695 ; 
from thirty to forty thousand in the earthquake of Riobamba, in 1797, 
and, probably, five times as many in Asia Minor and Syri 1, under Libe- 
rious, and Justinian, the elder, about the years 19 and O20. 

There are instances in which the earth has been shaken for many suc- 
cessive days, in the chain of the Andes, in South America ; but lam only 
acquainted with the following cases, in which shocks have been felt al- 
most every hour for months together, have oceurred far from any volcano 
—as, for instance, on the eastern declivity of the Alpine chain of Mount 


Cenis, at Fenestrelles and Pignerol, from April, 1508; between New Mad 
rid and Little Prairie, north of Cincinnati, in the United States of Ameri- 
ca, in December, 18]1, as well as through the whole Winter of 1812; an l 
in the Pachalik of Alleppo, in the monthsof August and September, 1522. 
As the mass of the peo; sre seldom able to rise to general views 

are, consequently, always disposed to ascribe great puenomena to local 
telluric and atmospheric processes, wherever the shaking of the earth is 


continued for along time, fears of the eruption of anew volcano are 
















awakened. In some few cases, Jthis apprehension has, certai ily, proved 
to be well grounded—as, for instance, in the sudden elevation of volcanic 
islands, and as we see in the elevation of the volcano of. he sal 
tain elevated 1,684 feet above the ancient level of the nei Lain 
on the 29th of September, 175), after ninety days of earthye suv- 
terranean thunder. er 

i ne 


If we could obtain information regarding the daily condition of all 
earth's surface, we should, probably, discover that the earth ts almost al- 


ways undergoing shocks at some point of its superticies, and is continually 
influenced by the reaction of the interior on the exterior sarthquakes 
have even been felt in the loose alluvial strata of H “2S, In the 
neighborhood of Middleberg and Viiessingen, on the February 
1828. Granite and mica slate are shaken, as well as limestone and sand- 








stone, or as trachyte and amyzdaloid. It is not, therefore, the chemical 
nature of the constituents, but, rather, the mechanica’ structure of the 
rocks, which modities the propagation of the motion—the wave of com- 
motion. Where this wave proceeds along a coast, or at the foot, or in the 
direction of, a mountain-chain, interruptions, at certain points, have some- 
times been remarked, which manifested themselves during the course of 
Many ceaturies. In Asia, shocks of earthquakes have been propagated 
from Lahore and from the foot of the Himalaya (22d of January, 1832), 
transversely across the chain of the Hindoo Chou, to Badakschan, the up- 
per Oxus, and even to Pokhara. The circles of commotion, unfortunately, 
expand occasionally, in conse juence of a single and unusually violent 
earthquake. It is only since the destruction of Cumana, on the 14th of 
December, 1794, that shocks on the southern coast have been felt in the 
mica slate rocks of the penlasula of Maniquarez, situate] opposite to the 
chalk-hills of the main land, WVhe advance from South to north was very 
etriklug in the almost uninterrupted undulations of the soil in the alluvial 
valleys of the Miasissippi, the Arkansas, and the Ohio, from 1511 to 1813. 

Daring the great earthquake of Lisbon, on the lst of November, 1755, 
flames and columns of smoke were seen to rise from a newly-formed fissure 
in the rock of Alvidras, near the city. The smoke in this case became 
more dense as the subterranean noise increased in intensity. At the de- 
struction of Riobamba, in the year 1797, when the shocks were not at- 
tended by any outbreak of the neighboring volcano, a singular mass, 
called the Moya, was uplifted from the earth in numerous continuous coni- 

















cal elevations, the whole being composed of carbon, crystals of augite, 
and the silicious shields of infusoria. The eruption of carbonic acid gas 


from fissures in the valley of the Magdalene, during the earthquake of 
New Grenada, on the lith of November, 1827, suffocated many snikes, 
rats, and other animals. Sudden changes of weather, as the occurrence of 
the rainy season in the tropics, atan unusual period of the year, have 
sometimes succeeded violent earthquakes in Quito and Peru. Do gaseous 
fluids rise from the interior of the earthand mix with the atmosphere ? or 
are these meteorological processes the action of atmospheric electricity dis- 
turbed by the earthquake’ In the tropical regions of America, where, 
sometimes, not a drop of rain falls f months together, the natives 
consider the repeated shocks of earthquakes—which do not endanger the 
low reed-huts—as auspicious harbingers of fruitfulness and abundant 
rain 

The intimate connexion of the phenomena which we have considered is 
still in obscurity. Elastic fluids are, doubtlessly, the cause of the slight, 
and perfectly harmless, trembling of the earth's surface, which has often 
continued for several days (as in 1816, at Scaccia, in Sicily before the vol- 
canic elevation of the island of Julia), as well as of the terrific explosions, 
accompanied by loud noise. The focus of this destructive agent, the seat 
of the moving force, lies far below the earth’s surface; but we Know as 
little of the extent of this depth as we know of the chemical nature of 











these vapors that are so highly compressed. At the edges of two craters, 
Vesuvius and the towering rock which projects beyond the great abyss of 


Pichincha, near Quito, I have felt periodic and very regular shocks of 
earthquakes, on each occasion from twenty to thirty seconds before the 
burning scoriz or gases were erupted. ‘Ihe intensity of the shocks were 


Ithas been computed, that, on the Ist of November, , 
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TOM BARROW 


BY ‘‘MARTINGALI 





It has been 1 ntly enfor that England isa less settled countr) 
lua { ;, os 
l { l | 1 ty 
t nieve iW $ 
l range, t : 
I ) Ud be ta st settled rtions of tue country. | In 
the metropous, t ** Arabs the str 5 tre enormous; and their 
modes of existence are past fir > out, to the most attentive ol server, as 
the uncertainty wl re they slall fiud their next meal, or their night Ss 
rest iselves. If, therefore, the whole frame of society 18 80 





to large communities, it cannot be deemed 
a matter of astonishment that hamlets and villages should part ike some- 
what of the same character, that ‘om Barrow, the subject of the fol- 
lowing sketch, should adopt a savage life in the midst of presumed civili- 


i 


loose or disjvinted with regar 


zation. : 

To trace the youthful course of Tom Barrow, however, would be as edi- 
fying as to give his exact weight when born, or the state of the tempera- 
ture when he first saw the light. ‘These mattere may be confidently left 
to those whose whole lives are devoted to solve the most recondite and 
trivial problems—as, for instance, the validity of the oath taken by the 
Saxon Harold at the court of the Norman William, over a case of saintly 
relics; or, when Burleigh shook his head, whether the first movement in 
that signiticant operation was to the right shoulder or tothe left. 

It will be sufticient to say that Tom Barrow had learned to read indif- 
ferently well at a Sunday-schocl ; but, as he was astrong lad, he was set 


to work én the fields, on the solicitation of his parents, for the purpese of | 


augmenting their own scanty earnings. In the course of time, he became 
a faithful and honest agricultural servant. Unfortunately, however, he 
associated himself with a lot of disreputable characters, who, equally ig- 
norant as himself, regularly assembled at the village ale-house. This ha- 
bit, which grew upon him, soon exhausted what little money he had ; 


and the force of example induced him to adopt practices for the augmen- | 


tation of his funds which, unhappily, proved the first step in his down- 
ward career. He took to night-poaching, was apprehended, tried, and 
found guilty, and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment in the county 
gaol. When his term had ired, and he was liberated, he was fit for 
anything. He returned to! is native village ; but no one would give 
him a day's employment, and to beg was useless. His only resource ap- 
peared to be to return to his former practice of poaching, with this ditfer- 
ence: he sociated himself from his former companions, and became a 
solitary poacher. 
‘ence, his punishment was of longer continuance and more severe. 

Again turned loose upon society, with a character of a deeper dye, every 
one shunned him. Some feared him; many hated him ; and he hated 
every one. Even if some kind-hearted cultivator, pitying his helpless 
-ondition, was disposed to give him work, a hint was speedily received 
from the steward of the estate, at the request of the landowner, that if 
Mr. Wheatfield employed ‘Tom Barrow, the convicted poacher, he must 
not be surprised if he received an immediate notice to quit his farm ; 
with the kindly intimation that scores of applicants would be ready to 
take it cif his hands at once. Whatcould Tom do? Railways were then 
not; and the name of ‘“‘nayvie’’ was unknown in that part of the coun- 
try. In the way,of character. Tom felt that he had nothing to lose ; and 
his pockets were empty. 
of either common sense or proper feeling. 
and asoul. But he had neituer reputation nor position. 
bad enough ; but he saw no hope for the future. He might possess an in- 
dividuality ; but he had no nam 
hedge : he was a poacher, and a marked man. ‘‘Everything here,’’ said 
he to himself, ‘tis ruled by the lord of the sod. Did Iclear out ditches 
and water-courses, lam watch ng game. Did I menda tence, 1am set- 
Did I dig a trench for under draining, lam catching rab- 
bits. Did I spread manure, I am netting partridges or preparing to doso. 
Nay,”’ he continued, “‘if a hen-roost is robbed, or ducks, geese, or tur- 
keys stolen, it is all Tom Barrow. I bear all the sins of the parish. It’s 
Tom Barrow here, Tom Barrow there, and Tom Barrow everywhere !”’ 

As he passed along, every ore scowled at him, and he scowled at @very 





ting snares. 


one. Miserably clad, yet possessing a remarkably strong constitution, his | 


condition became worse and worse: for, during his last incarceration, he 
had lost both his father and mother, and nothing could induce him to 
urn his eyes in the direction of the churchyard ; 
whom he was much attached, and who alone could have reclaimed him, 
had left that part of the coustry, and gone no one knew whither, and 
was now a married woman. He was still willing to work; but no one 
would give hima day's employment. But, although he was tired of 
poaching, he had a dogged obstinacy of purpose. 
ger with undaanted resolution and courage—the same spirit as was evinced 
at the Alma, at Balaklava, and at Inkermann—and would never yield to 
his enemies. He had hitherto found a temporary shelter in the ale-house, 
where he spent many a crown. 
threatened the occupier with the loss of his house, if he harbored so noto- 
rious and idle a villain any longer ; and Tom Barrow was expelled without 
ceremony, and literally turned loose upon society. 
All matters became worse and worse. Driven to the utmost extremity, 
he adopted, as a last resource, a mode of his own. On the margin of the 


? 


estate there was a large woud8called **Rookworth W: od,’’ of about four | 
hundred acres in extent. In some parts of this immense range the ground | 


was much broken. It wi 
there, yawning chasms and 


s ragged, craggy, and stony, with, here and 


long desolating course 
certainly shunned by every one. 
and very rare] 
to village test 
sounds at nig 


and groans of 


It was extremely difficult of approach, 


im 

htfal—screams of intense suffering, wails of lamentation, 
horror. Here, even at mid-day, there wasa heavy gloom 
about the place, rendered deeper and more impressive by densely-entan- 


| gled boughs, interspersed with dark yews, and thick ivy matted and 


increased in proportion to the time intervening between them, and, con- | 


sequently, to the length of time in which the vapors were accumulating. 
This simple fact, which has been attested by the evidence of so many tra- 
vellers, furnishes us with a general solution of the phenomenon, in show 


ing that active volcanoes are to be considered as safety-valves for the im- | 


mediate neighborhood. The danger of earthquakes increases when the 
openings of the volcano are closed, and deprived of free communication 
with the atmosphere ; but the destruction of Lisbon, of Caracas, of Lima, 


coiled in every direction. It was a spot dreaded by all. 
bitants were foxes and badgers: these wood-burghers had long fixed their 
habitations there, and held undisputed possession. 

Iu the most intricate part of the scene, tit for the incantation of Der 
Freischutz, Tom Barrow fixed his Lome. He madea sort of wigwam 
against a cave-like hollow in the rock ; and there, like any other wild ani- 


mal, he made his lair aad took up his abode, and became fox or badger— | 


which you like. Gut, amid all his desolation, ruined prospects, and 


blighted hopes—cut oif from all association with his fellowgmen and the | 


common ties of humanity—shunned by every one, and held in hatred or 


fear—he had stillone comfort left: his dog Jerry stuck to him with in- | 





creased faithfulness. He became, in fact, more deeply attached to his 
master; and if anything could, under’ these circumstances, move the 
heart of Tom Barrow—even to tears, as was at first the case—it was the 
conviction that Jerry felt the position in which his master was placed as 


| deeply as did his master himself, and became, if possible, move faithful, 


of Cashmir, in 1554, and of so many cities of Calabria, Syria. and Asia 


Minor, shows us, on tue whole, that the force of the shock is not the 
greatest in the neighborhood of active volcanoes. 


notice of this circumstance—further remarks :——‘‘Since the craters of Etna 
have been opened, which yield a passage to the escape of fire, and, since 
burning masses and water have been ejected, the country near the sea- 
shore has not been so much shaken as at the time previous to the separa- 
tion of Sicily from Lower Italy, when all communications with the external 
surface were closed.”’ 

We thus recognise in earthquakes the existence of a volcanic force 
which, although everywhere manifeste!, and as generally diffused as the 
internal heat of our planet, attains but rarely, and then only at separate 
points, suificient intensity to exhibit the phenomenon of eruptions. The 
formation of veins—that is to say, the filling up ef fissures with crystal- 
line masses bursting forth from the interior (as basalt, melaphyre, and 
green-stone), gradually disturbs the free infercommunication of elastic 
vapors. ‘This tension acts in three different ways, either in causing dis- 
ruptions, or sudden and retroversed elevations, or, finally, as was first ob- 
served in a great part of Sweden, in producing changes in the relative 
level of the sea and land, which, although continuous, are only appreciable 
at intervals of long periods. 


_ The Sovereigns of Europe.—The ‘‘Almanack de Gotha” of 1858, which has 
Just appeared, contains the names of furty-seven emperors, kings, pririces, 
grand dukes, and dukes reigning in Kurope, as wellas the Emperor of the 
Brazils. The oldest of the sovereigns is the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz, who was born on the 12th of Auzust, 1779; and next to him the 
King of Wurtemburg, born on the 27th of Septemiler, 1784. The prince 
who has had the longest reign is the Priace of Schaumbourg-Lippe, the 
date of his accession, when quite a child, being the 1th of February 1788. 
Hema princes are the King of Portugal, born the 16th of September. 
nn Sth of July, lose” Parma, (represented by his mother as regent), on 


and certainly more alive to the approach of danger, and therefore doubly 
watchful. As for Tom himself, in his calmer moments be vowed ven- 


| geance against any one who dared to try either to apprehend or expel 





* ally ‘ r |} him. Tom Barrow was a man who kept his w ; ar on i CE 
The intelligent geograpier of Amasea—to whom we are indebted for the | pt his word ; and when it became 


known that he had turned to a savage state of life, the very spot where 
he had made himselfa home was shunned by every one, and his very 
name was a terror to the whole district around. 

Thus, isolated from society, and thrown upon his own resources, Tom 
sarrow was the monarch of allhe surveyed. No one disputed his right; 
and he was literally ‘‘lord of the fowl and the brute.’’ And there, as in 
‘‘Hiawatha,’’ he sat at the door of his wigwam—not, however, ‘‘making 
arrow-heads of jasper,’ but regulating his wires, cleaning his gun, or 
sharpening his butcher's knife ; while at his feet lay Jerry, listening to 
the approach of dahger, and ready to act in case of any emergency or at- 
tack whatever. The character of the scene by which he was surrounded, 
though highly interesting to the lover of the picturesque, particularly of 
woodland scenery, had no influence on the mind of ‘'om Barrow. The 
long-drawn cathedral-like aisles of the “ridings ;’’ the chequered sun- 
beam, which, lancing its way through the intervening branches, fell 
around and trembled at his feet; the waving masses of foliage which 
rolled above ; the hosts of flowers which bloomed beneath in many a bog, 
and creek, and cove ; the floating grace of leaf, the arch of bough, the 
curve of tree top, or swell of underwood—these formed no attractions to 
him. But the shout of the woodpecker, the chatter of the jay, and the 
gabble of the Magpie, were duly noted ; particularly the cockle of the 
pheasant near at hand, and the call of the partridge on the margin of the 
wood. Than Tom Barrow, indeed, no man was better acquainted with 
the habits of game of every sort. He had, too, an unerring shot ; and 
whatever came within the range of his gun was doomed. He was ar- 
dently attached to the healthy excitement of sporting ; and it had to him 
the greatest, because the most profitable, charm. ‘To roam unrestrained 


by either game law or keeper, yet with the incessant watchfulness pecu- 
liar to the wild mode of life which he bad adopted—a watchfulnes, by 
the way, which increased his vigilance and alacrity as to game—became, 
at first, peculiarly suited to his taste and his disposition. And as his 


. . - | 
He was again convicted ; and, as it was his second of- 


But the solitary night-poacher was not destitute | 
He knew that he had a heart | 
His past was 


He felt that he bad no stake in the | 


and his only sister, to | 


He could face any dan- | 


At length, the owner of the property | 


leep hollows, as though a mountain-torrent | 
had torn itself through the spot, and left behind the marks of its head- | 
It was a fearful spot, presumed to be haunted— | 


y Visited even by the old woodman himself, who, according | 
ony, had seen awful sights there, had heard unearthly 


Its only inha- | 
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means of existence now entirely depended upon his own skill te 


more than usually energetic and persevering, yet more cautious “a 
If, too, the remembrance of the past was not followed by cheering oe 
futwpe, he had within hi List if a stout he irt, and in the wo; de - . 

which he was surrounded, the means of an exciting, yet ty 

of Xistence fhe continual thought of his own Bia 


eer . own OSI tior i 
vag fe, and 3 Wro inded I . hough on ao 
not pel lly fear him, would, of course, avoid coming in contact 
him—made him as quickly alive to danger or attack as can 
conceived. Nota sound smote his ear, but he could instantly 
whom and from Ww hat it proc eded. He could accurately discriminate not 
only the call-notes of every winged dweller in the wood, but whethe 
they were uttered under a state of security, or whether danger wag “ 
proaching. His greatest enemies were the carrion crows. Their atinne,. 
ordinary watchfulness he knew to his own cost, aud was fully aware also, 
that they had the means of discovering a poacher when all other mode. 
had failed. Perched on high, nothing can possibly stir without tReir nT 
| servance, and their harsh croak is heard in every direction. If a lurche 5 
runs down a hare or rabbit ; if a fox is stealing along the ridings es ” 
cially if laden with a fowl, a pheasant, or a goose, to add to his own i 
der; if a foumart or weasel is chasing its prey, or has proved successful . 
if arabbit has been trapped, or a hare caught in the wire; even jf the 
squirrels are holding a cabinet council, and discussing the hazel nut = 
beech nut question ; still that croak, significant that something unusual ig 
astir, proves that the woodland detective force is on duty. Nor could 
' even Jerry make his appearance in the ridings, without the fact being im. 
| mediately announced by the croak of alarm. Tom Barrow cursed that 
croak, and vowed vengeance against the whole black fraternity, many of 
which, in the irritation of the moment, he laid low. 
| It may be readily imagined, that, with his close observation of ever 
| matter and thing by which he was surrounded, he coupled a degree of 
skill and adroitness rarely surpassed. Than himself, no man knew better 
, how to set a snare, witha wide span or a narrow span, according to cir- 
/ cumstances, not only in the ‘‘smuce,’’ but in all other positions, For 
instance, he woultl bend down an ash sapling over the “‘run’’ of a hare 
and peg it securely to the ground, with the snare attached. When puss 
was caught, the peg was set at liberty—up went the sapling with the hare 
literally hung on high. This was what ‘Tom called the ‘silent system.” 
What with wires and traps, purse nets and gate nets, and his own gun 
he was enabled to secure a good supply of game of all descriptions ; and 
when the wood, where he had fixed his home, began to fall short, he did 
not hesitate to visit the neighboring covers and preserves, during the 
night, accompanied by his dog Jerry, and seldom failed in returning with 
a heavy booty. It may be asked, how did he dispose of his plunder? 
| Nothing was easier. Regularly, every Saturday evening, he left his wig- 
wam, laden with game, and bent his steps, by the least frequented paths 
| to the nearest market town, where he opened a connexion and founda 
ready market—a beer-house, in fact, where hares, rabbits, and pheasants, 
| as well as partridges and wood pigeons, were disposed of by rafile. In 
| the height of the season, he acquired by this means far more money than 
he could possibly earn as a day laborer. With the receipts from thig 
source, he purchased those common necessaries which he required—bread, 
bacon, a large flaggon of ale, and other articles which he deemed requisite, 
indluding second-hand clothes, and occasionally, in severe weather, ‘‘some- 
thing short.’”’ 
| Although, however, Tom Barrow made free with game, he never, in one 
instance, committed a robbery either on the hen-roosts or the pigeon-cotes 
of the neighboring farmers. This fact became generally known, and 
formed the subject of remark. Indeed, Tom was rather pitied than con- 
|demned. This was particularly the case on the part of the owner of the 
estate, who felt confident, that, left alone, he would soon change this wild 
mode of life to one more suited not only to his own wants, but the wishes 
of those with whom he was acquainted. The very fact of never being in- 
terfered with worked a change in Tom's feelings and views ; and he began to 
be weary #f leading this isolated life, and felt desirous of some change as 
soon as possible. He had not, indeed, sutticient excitement to keep his 
courage strung up to the pitch of which it was capable ; and the time be- 
gan to hang heavily upon his heart and mind. But he had no immediate 
| hope of bettering his condition ; and in the lonelinessand silence of night, 
| especially in bad weather, he sighed for a change, and old animosities had 
gradually subsided. Even Jerry, who watched the countenance of his 
master, as though he felt conscious that something was wrong, seemed 
equally desirous, by his pitiful whines, of a change of scene. 

A few months pasagaway, and Tom Barrow had not been seen by any 
j one. It was at first conjectured that he was dead in his cabin. The in- 
| fant Rumor grew into the giant Certainty. Curiosity was awakened, and 

longed to be satisfied. At length, four men of the village, to whom he 
was well known, determined to visit the place of his retreat on the follow- 
ing Sunday morning, aud set the matter at rest. They accordingly met 
| for that purpose, and proceeded to Rookworth Wood—not free from ap- 
prehension, however, that some disaster might possibly arise out of this 
perilous undertaking. They entered its denser part with great caution ; 
and had considerable difficulty in finding the path which led to the wild 
und unfrequented spot. They knew the fearless and desperate character 
of the old poacher in resisting any invasion of his territory, and therefore 
| kept as close together as they possibly could. But the a; proach was 80 
| intricate, that only one of them could advance in front. ‘The scene be- 
| coming more intricate and difticult, as well as darker and darker, they 
paused ; they called, but there was no answer: they whistled, but there 
was no reply. There was no indication of man or dog in any direction. 
rhey shouted—**Tom Barrow—Tom Barrow!"’ But the echo alone threw 
back the answer—'‘*Tom Barrow!'’ They were now certain that he was 
dead ; and pushed forwards with more resolution, yet casting their gaze In 
every nook and corner, in the momentary expectation of some one of 
| them being laid prostrate. They rushed into the open space immediately 
in front of, and entered the wigwam, or rather cave. But, contrary to ex- 
pectation, fonnd it tenantless. The bird had flown. ‘They ‘examined 
every hole and corner ; but found little beyond some dried fern and heather 
which bad been appropriated asa bed. Nor did the interior, in other 
respects, present those appearances which might have been expected after 
the spot had been so long the home of an outcast. The mystery was 
partly solved ; and the conviction prevailed that Tom Barrow had fled the 
district. 

Several years passed over, and nothing was heard of Tom Barrow ; and 
though his name was not entirely obliterated from the remembrance ol 
those who had formerly known him well, he had ceased to excite much 
interest. At length, however, news was received in the neighborhood 
where he had once led so strange a life, that he was dead; and all that 
could be correctly ascertained was, that he had obtained employment with 
arelative of one of his former poaching companions; that he had for- 
'saken all his old habits; that he had turned a religious character, and 
died an altered man, in the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
' two. Without saying that historical rhetoric is more dangerous than his 
_ torical romance, there is some justification in coming to the conclusion, 
that so long as, according to Macaulay, the classical histories may almost 
be called romances founded on fact, the life and habits of ‘Tom Barrow 
may be safely placed under the same designation. ; 
London Sporting Magazine 


“ENGLISH TRAITS.” 
‘ BY R. W. EMERSON. 

Bacon said, ‘‘Rome was a state not subject to paradoxes’’ ; but England 
subsists by antagonisms and contradictions. The foundations of its great- 
ness are the rolling waves; and from first to last, it isa museum of 
anomalies. This foggy and rainy country furnishes the world with as- 
tronomical observations. Its short rivers do not afford water-power, but 
the land shakes under the thunder of the mills. ‘There is no gold mine 
of any importance, but there is more gold in England than in all other 
countries. It is too far north for the culture of the vine, but the wines 
of all countries are in its docks. ‘The French Comte de Lauraguals said, 
“no fruit ripens in England but a baked apple’’ ; but oranges and pine- 
apples are as cheap in Lon:!on as in the Mediterranean. The ‘Mark-lane 
Express,”’ or the Custom House Returns, bear out to the letter the vaure 
of Pope— 


Ca a savage lif »y those who, 


with 
possibly be 
y tell from 


‘Let India boast her palms, nor envy we 

The weeping amber nor the spicy tree, 

While by our oaks those precious loads are borne 

And realms commanded which those trees adorn.” 
The native cattle are extinct, but the island ig full of artific 
The agriculturist, Bakewell, created sheep, and cows, and hors« 


ja! breeds. 
1g tO order 


and breeds in which everything was omitted but what is econ ne 0 
I'he cow is sacrificed to her bag, the ox to his sirloin. png 


makes sperm-mills of the cattle, and converts the stable into 8 ene = 
factory. ‘The rivers, lakes, and ponds, too much fished, or obstructe’ UM 
| factories, are artificially filled with the egys of salmon, turbot, and herein. 
Chat Moss and the fens of Lincolashire and Cambri lgeshire are unheols bes 
and too barren to pay rent. By cylindrical tiles and gutta-percha ‘it 
five millions of acres of bad land have been drained, and put on eque wd 
with the best, for rape-culture and grass. The climate, too, which poor 
already believed to have become milder and drier by the enormous 0° 8 
sumption of coal, is so far reached by this new action that fogs and Sond 
are said to disappear. In due course, all England will be drained, a 
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The latest step was to call in the aid 
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a second time out of the waters p wa 
Steam is almost an Englishman. 
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f steam to agriculture 
now but they will send him to Parliament next fo make laws 
and now he must pump, grind, dig, 
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THE THEATRE. 
AS 1T 18, AND AS IT HAS 


’ 


BEEN 


From the Charleston ‘Daily Courler.’’ 





Number I. 
‘*By your gracious patience, E 
I will a round, unvarnished tale deliver.’’—Othello, Act. :. 

Every one who has been recently watching the Signs of the ‘'imes, must 
have been struck with the improved feeling towards Theatricai Entertain - 
ments of all kinds—be they Tragedy, Comedy, Opera, or any of the other 
endless varieties of performances that are now offered to the public, on the 
Stage. ‘ . : 
From time immemorial there have been particular periods, when “‘Sha- 
dows, Clouds and Darkness’ have rested upon the Theatre—when it suffer- 
od an eclipse ; but it was only so for a time, for it would emerge again into 
the Light, with a vitality peculiar to it, to become more attractive than 
ever, with renewed power over the affections of all classes, thereby vindi- 
cating its claims to due respect and support, as the most popular and ra- 
tional amusement, the most enlightened people can desire, and the most 
polished age has ever been able to offer. j ; 

As I propose to write not one article, but a series of articles on the 
Theatre, it will be as well to let my readers see my drift at once, and fur- 
nish them with an outline of my plan and the topics lam going to touch 
upon. Among many others, the following are the most prominent : 

The universal popularity of the stage as an amusement ; its dark and 
bright days ; the first conformation of the stage in England and its advan- 
tages ; the first great histrionic period in London ; closing of the Thea- 
tre by the Puritans, to be opened again by the sovereign will of the people 
under the second Charles; the most important periods in the history of 
the English stage, designated, or rather alluded to, without descending 
into minute particulars ; Schiller’s defence of the I heatre as a moral insti- 
‘ution ; religion the best pillar of a State, but religion and the laws would 
be strengthened if they would but form an alliance with the stage, where 
truth, incorruptible as Rhadamanthus, holds her tribunal ! 

#.Comments on Dr. Bellows’ recent noble appeal for moral justice to the 
instincts for pleasure ; and their best servant, the accomplished Professor of 
the histrionic art! ‘ 

The History of theatrical management in our own city, (Charleston, 8. 
C.,) notices of the most distinguished artists who have appeared on our 
boards. 

The Old Theatre in Broad-street, and the New in Meeting-street—the 
present Company, under the management of Mr. Marchant. 

Having given, as above, a ‘Bill of the Play’’—now for the Performance. 

I do not intend to go back to the birth and early growth of the Drama, 
to trace its progress through its whole career, and bow it has swayed from 
time to time public sentiment—to speak of the Greek and Medieval Dramas, 


Mysteries or Miracle Plays—nor even the origin of the English Stage. | 


These themes, however interesting, would conduct us too far, and are not 
necessary to my purpose. 

I will, in a cursory way, instance only a few of the periods—successive 
acts in the great Drama of time—fixing, as I may call them, the Epoch of 
the Stage, when the Theatre was either well supported, or neglected or op- 
pressed—but oppressed, only to be restored in due time, and in a signal 
manner to favor and emolument. 

There were certain performances which afforded a favorite entertain- 
ment in the days of Henry VIII. ; but I will commence to speak of the 
English stage, just after his time, when the dramatic Art had so far im- 
proved, as to approach to what we now understand by the regular Comedy 
and ‘Tragedy. 

The first regular Comedy (properly so called), written in the English 
Language and produced in England, was entitled ‘Ralph Royster Doy- 
ster.’’ This was about the year 1550. It was by Nicholas Udall, who 
gives a picture in this play of the manners of the people of London in 
middle life. Ten years later, the earliest 7ragedy was written in 1560. 

The Drama made a Very striking and rapid advance after this in Lon- 
don; in the reign of Elizabeth it may be regarded.as having been born 
again, Springing into life and being, with a matured existence—no growth 
was perceptible—it was, as it were, a new creation, perfect in all parts, with- 
out the process of a slow and gradual growth. 

This bright period for the stage began about the ascension of ‘‘the Vir- 


rin Queen,’’ and extends to about the end of the reign of Charles the First. | 


Hlizabeth, then, during her long reign, witnessed the first attempts of the 
English Theatre, and its most masterly productions. The predilections 
for the Theatre prevailed to such a degree that, in a period of sixty suc- 
cessive years, seventeen theatres were built and opened in London. 


Need I say that this was the Shakspearean age—and, what is very remark- | 


able, the literary triumphs of this wonderful age are principally confined to the 
Drama—which ‘‘Heaven of invention,’’ to borrow the beautiful expression 
of another, was studded as a frosty night with stars— 
—‘‘those shining stars that run 
Their glorious course ’round Shakspeare’s golden sun,”’ 
Ben Johnson, Beaumont and Fietcher, Massinfer, cum multis 
constituted the great dramatic spirits of their age. 
The character of the stage, at this epoch of dramatic literature, cannot 
be more happily defined than by the words of the Greek chorus in the 
Rane. Its duty was 


aliis, who 


Polla mén gelova eipein 
Polla dé spoudaia. 

Shirley is generally put down as belonging to the same great period, but 
his name forms a connecting link, I am rather disposed to think, between 
the two periods of dramatic art, so widely different, one of which is typi- 
fied in Shakspeare, and the other in Congreve. 





Number I 
“He loves no plays, 
As thou dost Anthony ; he hears no music ; 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As ithe mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit , 
That could be movy’d tosmile at any thing.”’—Julius Cesar. 

During the civil wars in England, when the Puritans gained the ascen- 
dancy, the drama was discountenanced ; a prejudice was raised against it, 
as in our own days, by denunciations from the pulpit. Some stringent 
laws for the suppression of all sports and amusements were enacted. 
The theatres was ordered to be shut up, and they continued closed for 
thirteen years, nor opened again until the restoration of the second 
Charles. 

lt was then that Butler wrote his //udibras to cover the fanatics of those 
days with ridicule, and he succeeded in his object. 

It wonld be well if another Butler could always arise, as— 

‘‘Cervantes laughed Spain's chivalry away,”’ 
Castigare ridendo fanaticism of every kind as often as it appears in the 
world ; but especially that mistaken conscientiousness, to use as mild an ex- 
pression as possible, which would suppress, as in the days of the old Puri- 
tans, every smile as a sin—a laugh as blasphemy. 

Butler, 1 say, succeeded in his object, turning into ridicule the measures 
of Parliament, ‘‘The Fanatic Parliament,’’ as it has generally been de- 
signated. The multitude aroused itself, like a lion from his lair, and 
shook his brindled mane, and would not longer be restricted in the enjoy- 
ment of his recreations and amusements, and soon made it apparent to the 
powers behind the throne, that the odious enactments referred to must be 
rescinded—and they were so! 

During a generation later, the Drama lost something of its national vi- 
gor, and, consequently, its prestige ; but both of these were regained in the 
18th century, at the beginning of it, when the great coalition or re-union 
of actors took place in 1708, namely: Wilkes, Colley Cibber, Doggett, 


Betterton, Booth, Mrs. Oldfield, Mrs. Barry, and Mrs. Brace-girdle—and | 


then again, later in the same century, when the Theatre never was more 
patronized, more popular, deemed essentially a National Institution, and 
@ proper means of amusement. ‘This was in the days when Goldsmith and 
Addison, and Sheridan, and the two Colmans wrote for the Stage—when 
Garrick and Mrs. Siddons delighted the listening age at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden—when Cibber ran his honorable and valuable career, and 
in his illustrious footsteps followed Macklin and Foote, uniting as Colley 
Cibber did with great renown, the vocations of Author and Actor. 


Garrick’s appearance forms an epoch in the history of the English Thea- 
tre. Though he possessed great versatility of genius, and “‘in his time 
played many parts,’’ yet his fame is identified with the great characters 
of the immortal bard —he chiefly dedicated his talents to the study and re- 
presentation of them —he was the first actor who put the plays of Shaks- 
peare upon the stage, as originally written, or as nearly so as they could 
be acted in conformity to the taste of the time. 

In the last quarter of the last century the London stage is regarded as 
having attained deserved celebrity. 


At Drury Lane there was King, Smith, Palmer, Packer, Dodd, Baddelay, 


| Parsons, Miss Farren, Miss Pope, the celebrated Mrs. Abington, and some 
others of justly deserved fame 
After an interval, during which the comic stage had obtained quite a 
different direction to that which had been given to it by Fat juhar and his 
contemporaries, Sheridan helped still further to impart to it brilliancy and 
attraction. 
|. ‘*Phe School for Scandal’’—the incessant sparkle of its dialogue —its 


| brilliant and refined tone, equally delightful in the closet or on the Stage, 
| constituting it one of the great triumphs of the English Scene, was tirst 
| produced at Drury Lane, May 8th, 1777. ‘The characters were supported 
by the famous talent I have just enumerated above. King playe-' Sir 
Peter, Smith Charles Surface, Palmer Joseph Surface, Packer Sir Oliver 
Surface, Dodd Sir Benjamin Backbite, Baddeley Moses, Parsons Crabtree, 
Mrs. Abington Lady Teazle, and Miss Pope, Mrs. Candour. 

Reader, there’s a cast for you. Mrs. Abington was the original Lady | 
Teazle, but on her retirement from the Stage, Miss Farren succeeded to 
the part, and the Play was thus played for many years, without any other | 
important change in the cast. That this magniticent disposition of char- | 
acters may be duly appreciated, I would ask all those who are not well 
posted up in matters theatrical, to lend me ‘‘an attentive ear,’’ whilst I | 
relate for their special benefit that King, the Sir Peter 'Teazle, was de- | 
scended from one of the old families in England. He was well educated, 
and soon after going upon the Stage attracted the notice of Garrick, who 
in person, gave out the first play in which King was to appear under his 
immediate countenance at Drury Lane, prefacing the event by a few ap- 
propriate remarks He became an immense favorite. He was the ori- 
ginal Belcour in Cumberland’s ‘‘West Indian.’’ He had the entree of the 
most distinguished circles ; his great abilities gained for him the reputa- 
tion of an accomplished actor on the Stage, whilst his irreproachable 
conduct in private life testified to his worth as a thorough bred gentle- 
man. 

Smith, who played Char'es, was, like King, a member of a good family 
~he was always called Gentleman Smith. He was educated in part, at 
Westminster School, and thence went to the University of Cambridge, 
where he completed his studies, and received a Degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
His first appearance, as an actor, was at Convent Garden, where he soon | 
rose to great distinction. 

Palmer, who played Joseph Surface, was a careful, steady actor. In 





| Joseph, he had the look of a man that ‘could simile and smile, and be a | 
| Villain.’’ His acting of the part must have been perfect. An old relative | 
of mine, who saw him frequently act this part, told me, that the beauty 
| of his performance consisted in the plausibility he threw over his whole | 
| action, speech and deportment. 
| Dodd, who played Sir Benjamin Backbite, was a very popular actor. 
| He was the representative of the fops and fine gentlemen of his day. His | 
| Style was very sprightly—but exceedingly neat, exquisitely genteel in all 
j he did. He was, like King, taken in hand by Garrick, and properly in- 
, troduced to the notice of a London audience | 
Parsons, who played Crabtree, and Packer, who performed Sir Oliver 
Surface, and Baddeley, who %personated the character of Moses, were all | 
They were before the public | 


! 
, actors of eminence in their respective lines. 
| for a Jong term of years. 

| Miss Pope was a born lady—she was the original Mrs. Candour. Her 
| forte was low comedy—as a pert chambermaid she had no superior. 

The Lady Teazle of the above cast was the celebrated Miss Farren, after- 
terwards Countess of Derby. She first appeared at the Haymarket, as 
Miss Hardcastle, in Goldsmith's comedy of ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’’ but 
the character in which she established her fame, as an actress, was Lady 
Townley ; so that on the secession of Mrs. Abington from Drury Lane, 
| Miss Farren succeeded to all her principal parts. She had a presence of 
elevated dignity ; her mein was so graceful and majestic that no part, 
though everso barren, if within the bounds of nature, could be uninter- 
| esting in her hands. It is true, she was very eminent in several parts of 
| humor, but the gay lady of quality was her forte; air, grace, figure— 
| everything admirably adapted her for pre-eminence in that higher walk of 
her profession entitled a fine lady ; and it was her good fortune soon to be 
removed from the stage of public life, to represent no other character but 
| this, thus adorning the nobler and higher stage of private existence. She 
| soon appeared in reality what she had so often only acted in the mimic 
| scene, a dignified but agreeable woman of quality ; and as in public she had 
aided, by her chaste deportment, in forming the listening age, so also in 
private society, in the proudest saloons, ladies of the best birth and ‘rank 
derived from her sweet and gentle attractions much that promoted their 
own dignity and self-respect. 

I have said she early relinquished her profession—she did so to become 
| the second wife of the Earl of Derby. 
| ‘The death of the first Countess was announced in the Green Room of 

Drury Lane Theatre on the 15th of March, 1797. She was the only 
| daughter of the Duke of Hamilton, and had been married to Lord Derby 
| twenty-tlirece years. This event, though it had been long expected, threw | 
| Miss I’arren into such a nervous state, anticipating, no doubt, her high 
| destiny, that she could not continue, that night, the performance of the | 
| part assigned to her. 

Immediately the funeral of the first wife was over, Lord Derby asked 
the hand of Miss Farren in marriage, and it was arranged that she should 
forthwith take leave of the stage. This she did on the 8th April, playing 
her favorite character of Lady Teazle. The house was more crowded than 
it had ever been before. She managed to get through tolerably well, un- 
| til the last scene, when her spirits gave way, and her agitation became so | 
great that King, who was her Sir Peter, had to support her from the stage. 
| On the first day of May, 1797, the Earl’s second marriage took place, 
| and Miss Elizabeth Farren became Countess of Derby. It will be seen 


| that this event followed hard upon the funeral of the first wife. 


‘Thrift—thrift—the funeral baked meats 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables.”’ 

| If history has writ its annals true, just six weeks after the funeral, the 
wedding took place. ‘ 

The husband of Miss Farren was Edward, the twelfth Earl of Derby— 
grandfather of the present Earl, who is the fourteenth Earl. His Lord- 
ship, at the time of his second nuptials, was neither young nor hand- 
some; but the lady was pradent, and continued avery amiable private 
career, until her death in 1820, sleeping at last, not in the humble grave | 
of her fathers, but in the princely maugoleum of Knowsley Park in Lan- 
cashire.% 

The title was not descended by any issue from the mirriage with Miss 
Farren, but through a son by the first wife of the twelfth Earl of Derby. , 

I had frequent opportunities of seeing the Countess in my yoyth. I re- | 
member one occasion very well. When I was at school in England, I | 
was in the habit, at one period, of spending a portion of my holidays at | 
the country seat of Sir Joseph Birch, at ‘‘the Hazels’’—an_ estate about | 
seveh miles from Liverpool, adjoining the property of the Earl of Derby, | 
and going one day to see the celebrated Aviary at Knowsley Park, I there | 
saw the Countess admiring the birds. She was a goodly looking person- | 
| age, and I was told she was as good as she looked. 





| 

Noumoser III. | 

‘Whose every look and gesture was a joke j 
To clapping theatres, and shouting crowds. i 
And made even thick-lipp’d, musing melancholy | 
| 

} 

| 

| 

| 

' 





! 
To gather up bet face into a smile 
Refore she was aware ’’—Blair. 

From what I have said inthe last number of the great reputation of 
those who first performed the characters in ‘*The School for Scandal,’’ the 
conclusion may reasonably be arrived at, that it was a wonderful display 
of histrionic talent, and that 

“Take it for all in all, 
We ne’er can look upon its like again.’’ 

It was, however, the good fortune of the writer to see this same play, | 
“The School for Scandal,’’ as powerfullyjcast perhaps in after years as when | 
it was originally performed. I will endeavor to make this inferrable from | 
what I shall say in another part of this article. 

Towards the end of the last century there was, of course, a gradual go- 
ing out ot the great lights ‘‘who ruled the night,’’ and fretted their hour } 
upon the stage from the middle of the century. These great lights going 
out, one by one, darkened for a while the theatrical horizon. Night came | 
—but as in the course of nature, daylight succeeds to darkness, so other 
beams did arise, to chase the lowering shadows from the skies. 

Mrs. Siddons trod the boards for some time alone, then John Kemble, 
| her brother; and Cook ; and longo ordine, Young; Macready ; Charles 
| Kemble ; Miss O’ Neil. ‘ 

I can bear testimony, from personal recollection, to the high degree of 
praise all these eminent dramatis persone were entitled to. After the re- 
tirement of Mrs. Siddon , and John Kemble ; and Cook had come out to 
this country, from about 1817, through seasons following, the company 
was a strong one at Covent Garden, which enabled the managers to offer, 
nightly, a rich treat to the friends of the Drama. — 

Walter Scott's Novels were dramatised at that time by Terry, expressly 
for Covent Garden, ‘Guy Mannering,”’ ‘Rob Roy,”’ ‘The Heart of Mid 
Lothian,”—a great deal of sweet music was introduced, which afforded 
Maria Tree and Miss Stephens, now Countess of Fissex, fine opportunities 
for the display of their vocal powers, The beautiful Miss Foote was, 


! 





| estimable, amiable fellow he was! 
/nored memory by and bye.) 


| applause. 


Joseph Surface, Young or Macready 


| intellectual qualifications of both sexes, wit 


| deal of oil to keep them burning. 
| settle a dowry upon his wife, and a membe 


confined to playing on the Indian lute, 
| Too proud to work with their hards, too} 


| worthy object, and their petition was si 


also, a member of the Company at the same time, now countess of Har- 
rington 

‘‘Jane Shore’’ was revived in those days—a signal triumph 
Miss O'Neill, Jane Shore Macready, Belmour 
Miss Summerville, Young, Lord Hastings. 

Bunn, Alicia Charles Kemble, Dumont 

Shiel, too, was then producing a succession of popular dramas, expressly 
adapting the characters he drew to the capacity and style of acting of 
each of the leading actors interested, thus affording an appropriate field 
for the display of the peculiar powers of each—the great aim and en- 
deavor of the dramatist being to get Young, Macready, Charles Kemble, 
and Miss O'Neill, in each of the pieces. - 

‘*Fazio,’’ ‘“Bellamira,’’ ‘‘Tue Apostate,’’ were all admirably well acted 
and received ; bnt I think ‘‘Evadne, or the Statue,’ all things consider. d, 
produced the most pleasing impression upon the public mind of all . r. 
Shiel’s works. It was cast thus :— 

Colonna, Young. Ludovico, Macready. 
Vicentio, Chas. Kemble. ‘The Prince, Abbott—- 
(once the popular manager of our own theatre in Charleston. Whitan 
I will strew my cypress over his ho- 
Evadne was played by Miss O'Neill, and 


afterwards Mrs 


Amelia by Mrs. Fawcett. 

No piece was ever more completely cast, perhaps, in all its parts, thar 
‘‘Evadne’’ was when it was first acted. . 

Now, although there is nothing very remarkable in the plot of this play, 
and our feelings are never very highly excited, yet our ears being delighted 
by the euphony of the language, and our understandings improved by the 
elevation of the moral sentiment which pervades it, the interest is very 
agreeably kept up throughout. Confided to such skillful artists as 
it was on its first representation in London, it could not very well 
fail to produce a fine effect. Many points, I remember, were so well 


| made in the enactment, they were always received with the most marked 


The first was in the scene in which Young, as Colonna, replies 
to the menace of Ludovico, (Macready)—not 80 much by word, as by the 
dignity of manner, and modest, though not to be mistaken show of manly 
daring. Putting his hand upon his sword, he uttered no vain boast, but 
simply remarked, 

““T wear a sword, my Lord !’’ 


| The tone and the manner conveyed his firm intent, at once indicating the 


resolve of the soldier and the man of honor. 
The 3rd act also, was very effective throughout, when Miss 0’ Neill as 


Evadne, endeavored to subdue the rising wrath of Colonna, her brother, 


Upon memory’s ear still float the tones of Colonna’s voice, uttering these 
graceful words : 
“One of those summer clouds I doubt me, sister, 
Hath floated o’er you, tho’ ’twere better far 
That it bad left no rain drops.’’ 

T would no longer dwell upon the differont performances I witnessed in 
those palmy days of the Drama in London, but will proceed to speak as I 
promised of ‘‘the School for Scandal,’’ as acted by the fine company at 
Covent Garden in 1819. If | remember right the play was cast thus :— 
Sir Peter Teazle, Farren Sir Benj. Backbiter, Liston 

| Oubies, Blanchard 
Lady Teazle, Miss O’ Niell 


Chas. Surface, C. Kemble. 
Sir Oliver, Fawcett 

Mrs. Candour, Maria and Lady Saverwell, were represented by other 
prominent members of the company. Miss Mathews one of them. 

The actors 1 have named were all masters in their several lines of 
business—each at the head of the profession ; and by way of showing the 


| strength of the company in reserve, (for all of the talent of it could not, 


of course, be brought into one piece,) I might as well mention here, that 
I have often seen on the same boards, in other plays, Harley, Miss Decamp, 
afterwards Mrs. Chas. Kem‘ le, the mother of Mrs. Butler ; also Emery, 
famous in Yorkshire characters, and Irish Johnstone, father of the ac- 
complished and teautiful Mrs. James Wallack. My old acquaintance, 
“Jim Wallack,’’ as he was familiarly and affectionately called by his inti- 
mates, was a handsome young fellow, a gallant, gay Lothario in those 
days, and ‘‘she did deceive her father, marrying him.’’ It was a long 
time before old Johnstone could be reconciled to the young couple. Years 
passed away, however, and they met in the streets of Brighton. The 
parental feeling tugged at his heart strings, and pleaded for his child— 
they embraced, and all was in a moment after forgotten and forgiven. 


THE GREAT MOGUL. 


It is little more thaa half a century since Lord Lake, whilst engaged in 
a campaign agvinst the Mahrattas, encamped near the city of Delhi, and 





' making bis way into the palace, found there the representative of the 


royal house of Timor in the person of an aged man, poor, helpless, and 
blind, the plaything of fortune, the prize, by turns, of numerous adven- 
turers. His ancestors had, by the law of force, at one time acquired the 
dominion of all India, and the rule which had raised them to the pin- 
nacle of greatness had sunk him to the lowes! depths of abasement. 
He had lived to see the dominions over which he had himself reigned, 


| the prize of successive conquerors, his wealth scattered, his wives dis- 


honored, and had reached the climax of human misery, when a_ brutal 
soldier scooped his eyes out with a dagger, and left him without the hope 
of better days. The English general seated him again in the chair of roy- 
alty, and in return for a parchment gift of the countries which he had 
won, and intended to keep, by the sword, allotted to him the first rank in 
the long line of mockery kings that ozce reigned, but now who merely 
live in India. In public and private the Padshah, as he is called, received 
the signs of homage which were considered to belong to his pre eminent 
station. He bas never forgiven the English since a governor general in- 
sisted upon having a chair in his presence ; and, until recently, the agent 
of the latter, when vouchsafed the honor of an audience, addressed him 
with folded hands, in the attitude of supplication. He never received let- 
ters, only petitions ; and conferred an exalted favor on the government of 
British India by accepting a monthly present of 80,000 rupees. Merely as 
a mark of excessive condescension, he tacitly sanctioned all our acts, with- 
drew his royal approbation from each and all of our native enemies, and 
fired salutes upontevery occasion of a victory achieved by our troops. 
Hitherto it would have been impossible to have found a royal ally more 
courteously disposed ; and we believe it never entered the brain of the 
most suspicious diplomatist, that the treaties between the great Mogul and 
the Honorable Company were in any danger of being violated by his Ma- 
jesty. ‘Tosweep away the house of Tamerlane would not have added one 
jot to our power. Outside the walls of his palace the King of Delhi, as he 
was termed, had no more authority than the meanest of those whom 
he had been tapght to consider his born vassals ; but within that enclosure 
his will was fate, and there were 12,000 persons who lived subject to it. 
The universal voice of society ascribed to this population the habitual prac- 
tice of crimes of which the very existence is unknown at home, except to the 
few who form the core of the corrupt civilisation of great cities. Ite prin- 
ces lived without dignity, and its female aristocracy continued to exist 
without honor. The physical type of manhood was debased, whilst the 
h one or two exceptions, did 
not reach even the Mahomedan standard of merit, perbaps the lowest in 
the scale of modern humanity. But a “Light of the World could not 
exist even in these days without experiencing earthly troubles. His Ma- 
jesty had no fear of Mahratta daggers, and his pension was paid far more 
punctually than were the revenues of his ancestors. Domestic troubles 
were more burdensome, perhaps, to his effuigent shoulders, than would be 
the cares of the universel, and there were no less than 1,200 little lights 


which radiated upon him from all parts of Hindostan, and required a great 
It was no uncommon thing for one of 


e on fifty shillings a month, but in no 

A Mussulman is obliged to 
rof the Soolatun (plural of Sul- 
tan) never endows her with less thin £50,000. Their sole occupation was 
: las YY ike: and singing the King’s verses. 
gnorant to be useful with their 


heads, they would have been coatent to continue for generations to ow 
in their late miserable conditiea—forlorn mortals, empty alike neh * 
and stomach, in heart and brain, and conscious only of the possession 0 


. a ‘The § » Revolt,’ by Henry Meade. 
unsatisfied appetites. ——<" > 


this celestial race to be obliged to liv 
vase did he forget the dignity of his birth. 








Governor Marcy and Ge. Johnson. —We find the following anecdote in the 
“Christian Intelligencer”’ : 

Mr. Marcy was governor, 
Brooklyn in particular, sought by pe 


and the good people of Kings County and 
tition Executive interference for some 
gued by men of the different poli- 
But the list contained the official —— = 
a certai jtical club of young men, and the late General Jeremiah 
Selena * ae nl to tel to the Executive Ch umber. _, When present- 
ed, the Govenor read it carefully, and in silence, until his eye rested on 
the names of the officers of the said club, when he simply ej wculated the 
name of the club and threw the paper on the fire ; and turning to Gen, 
Johnson, he remarked: ‘I hope I do not offend you, General, but what 
has this club, or any other political club, a8 such, to do with the adminis- 


tration of justice ?’’ 


tical parties of the day. 
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eye Spirit ot the Crimes. 














. Lafayette Course, Annual Meeting, 3d Tuesday, Feb. 16, 1505 
Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, May 11 
Washington Course, Annual J. C. Meeting, Ist Wednesday, Fed. 3. 
. Chattahoochee Course, Spring Meeting, 4th Tuesday, March 28. 
Jockey Club Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday, May 4 
Match for $500, p.p., between Mr. Henry’s 2 yr. oldcolt by Red Eye 
and Thos. W. Doswell’s 2 yr. old cult by Revenue—OUne mile. 
as © cenuuee Doswell Stake, 28 subs., first week in May. 

OT Seer Central Course, Annual Meeting. lst Tuesday, March 2. 
Mosiie, Ala.... .. Magnolia Course, Trotting and Pacing, 2d Monday, March §. 
Nassviits, Tenn...... Match for $5000 a side, h. ft., Two mile heats, betwex 
hamand Effie Bynum—Ist Monday in May, 1858. 
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Broap Rock, Va...... 

CuakRLgesTon, S. U..... 

Corvmeus, Ga....... 

FairFigLD, Va........ 
“ ‘ 








oO 


ieatham 


- ‘+ oi... Match for $1000 a side, h. ft., Mile heats, between Bul 
and ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe—1st Tuesday in May, 1858. : 
“ss , Mateh for $5000 a side, $2000 ft., Four mile heats, between Ella 


Temple and T 
Metairie Jockey Ci: 
Match for $200, $5 

heats—Jan. 26 
. Match for $200, h. ft 


m Eanes—1st Saturday in May, 1858. 
b Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday, April 6. 
t., between Spirit of the Times ana Vinco, Mile 










Ngw ORLEANS, La.... 
TiconperoGa, N.Y... 





Warrenatt, N. Y.... between Joe Bates and Mike, Mile heats— 


Jan. 27. ae | 
- .eee. Match for $200, hb. ft., between Allen and Mike, Mile beats, best 3 | 
in 5—Feb. 2 
ciate Purse $50, for 2 vr. olds. 1} ntries. 
. Match for $200, h. ft., between Al Hyde and Mike, Mile heats— 
March 3. 
. Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, Half mile heats—March : 
INDEX TO CLOSING OF STAKES. 
Cotcwsvs, Ga.. For all ages, 2 and 3 yr. olds r, twe nd mile heats—Feb. 15 
Lovisvitis, Ky For 3 yr: olds, Mile and Tw its—March 15 
Tw i da hal mi es—! A 15 


Psrersscrc, Va...... Handicap sweepstakes for all ages, 
THE AMERICAN TURF REGISTER 
AMD 


RACING AND TROTTING CALENDAR FOR 1857. 


A considerable portion of the copy for the ‘‘Turr Recistsr’’ 
now in the hands of the printer, and the volume will be issued as early as 
a due regard for accuracy will warrant. It will contain Reports of all the 
Race Meetings in the United States and Canada, a Complete Trotting Ca 
lendar, Alphabetical Lists of Winning Horses, Rules of Racing and Trot- 
ting, Lists of Blood Stock, Stallions, etc., etc., with copious Indices. 

Breeders wishing a list of their stock published in the ‘‘Register’’ 
please forward particulars immediately 





for 1857 is 


will 


(© Gentlemen desirous of an early copy may forward their names as. 


soon as convenient, to the Proprietor 
Price One Dollar. Address Jou» Ricnarns, Proprietor. 
Spirit of the Times Office, 253 Broulway, N. Y. 


On-Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Meaairie Jockey Club.—On another column we have given the official pla- 
cing of the races which came off at the late Winter Meeting of the Me- 
tairie Association, with remarks from the ‘‘Picayune.’’ During the meet- 
ing some amendments were made to the Rules of the Club which will be 
hailed with delight by every Turfman in the land, as it seems to us to be 
an important step towards estavlishing a uniformity of weights South and 
North, and doing away with the continual carping at light weights when- 
ever a horse makes ‘‘the best time on record.’’ With regard to the Rule 
on Jockey Costume, the Biivor of the ‘‘Picayune’’ so well expresses our 
views, that we adopt his language—‘‘We are glad that the new regulation 
in regard to jockey costume has been made. It was highly necessary, 
will be warmly welcomed by all the patrons of turf sports, and will occa- 
sion a decided improvement in the appearance of horse and rider. Any 
one who has been on an English race course must have noticed the natty 
appearance of the jockies. When they mount they appear as neat as if 
they had just been turned out of a milliner’s bandbox. Arrayed in silk, 
satin or velvet caps and jackets, while corduroy or doeskin breeches, and 
boots as glossy as Day & Martin's blacking can make them, neatly spurred 
and with whip in hand, they look quite 
of a field of high mettled racers, 80 ri ly beautiful, the 
rich and many colored costumes of the jockeys glittering in the sunlight, 
and making, with the splendid action of the horses at their full stretch 
of speed, a delightful picture. There isa propriety in all this of which 
wein America have beeh strangely neglectful. While our race horses 
appear to the utmost advantage, showing evidence of the care and skill of 
accomplished trainers, and beautiful to perfection, it has been too often 
the case that the splendid animals have been mounted by jockies attired 
in dresses all tattered and torn, soiled and slovenly, in utter disregard of 
appearance, to the disgust of all who have an eye to the beautiful, and 
really disgraceful. 
inaugurated.’’ 

Sipney Story, Esq., the Secretary of the Association, has kindly fur- 
nished us with a cupy of the alterations referred to, as follows :— 

At a meeting of the Metairie Jockey Club, held January 4, 1858, the 
following amendment was made to rule 15: 

All riders shall be dressed in jockey costume. 
of silk, satin, or velvet; the breeches of corduroy or white drilling : with 
White-topped boots. Gentlemen who first record their colors with the 
Secretary, shall be entitled to them, and no one else shall be permitted to 
ride in them. Gentlemen having recorded their colors, shall continue to 
ride in them until the record be altered with the Secretary. Jockeys shall 
not ride ix colors not announced in bills of the day. The Secretary shall 
post on the Judges’ stand all colors that have been recorded. 


Ata meeting of the Club, held January 7, 1858, the following amend- 
ment was adopted to rule 17: 

Rue xvit.— Weghts.—The following weights shall be carried, viz. : 
year olds, 84 pound: ; three year olds, 90 pounds; four year olds, 104 
pounds ; five year ola:, 114 pounds; six year olds, 120 pounds; seven 








handsome, and the appearance 


is remarkal 


i} 
auen, 


year olds and upwards, 124 pounds—three pounds allowed to mares and | 
If any horse carry five pounds over his proper weight, ii shall | 


geldings. 
be the duty of the Judges \ announce it from the stand. No horse shall 
be allowed to start in amy race carrying more than five pounds over weight. 
In making weight, nothing shall be weighed from which a liquid can be 
wrung, aud nothing shall be weizhed off that was not weighed on. 

New Orleans, January 13, 1855 Sipney Story, Secretary. 


Pedestrianiam. —We learn from the Boston ‘‘Herald’’ that the great walk- 
ing match between Lamsert and Buckey resulted in a drawn contest, as 
both were on their pins, looking as though they were good for several 
hours longer at 12 o'clock Saturday night, when, by the terms of the 
match, the trial was concluded. These extraordinary pedestrians walked 
108 consecutive hours. Next Tuesday, James Smith, of Albany, will com- 
mence the undertaking of walking 115 hours without sleep or rest, at 
Charlestown. 

Philadelphia Yachts.—The Philadelphia ‘Evening Journal’ gives the 
annexed paragraph of yacht news : 

A skiff, called the Enchantress, has just been finished, and will soon be 
launched. She is 22 feet long, 10 feet beam and 17 inches rise The keel 

of a 26 feet boat is also laid im the yard of Messrs. Jones & Hunt. R. G. 
Wilson has, in course of construction, a yacht 36 feet long, Which will be 
completed in a few weeks. Also, a nondescript, 22 feet long, which will 
be teady by spring. The ‘Delaney’ is to be improved forward, m iking 
her 56 feet long on deck. ‘The ‘Delaware’ will be raised. whi h will 
inake her laster. The yachts Esling, Decoy, Wray, and Green, are pre- 
paring to visit New York in June next, a fund fur that purpose havin 
Pp appropriated. Kverything indicates a lively time 
Our pleasure boats during the coming spring and ei 


g 
among the owners 
lnmer 


un Dick Cheat- | 


We are glad thata reform in this respect has been | 
! 


The cap and jacket to be 


Two ' 


Death of Patrick Nesbitt Edga We have just learned that the above 
| Lea ) l 4g 
imed gentleman died in Virginia about two months ago He was well 
snown ¢t many I lt de 3 th com viler of the ‘*A meri tn Stud 
i 
1 has no doubt left valuable papers in possession of his friends 
Will som 1e who knew him well, send us a memoir of him ? 
| The Georvia Challenge. —The Londen ‘Times’ insists that the recent chal- 


lenge to Englishmen, from the Georgia sportsmen, to run a match race of 
four miles and repeat, for $100,000 a side, over the Ten Broeck course, at 


Savannah, will be accepted. The ‘‘Times’’ calls on Lord Zetland to be- 


Skirmisher, to do battle against the American celebrities. 


Pair of Horses for Sale. —A friend of ours has a pair of dark bay horses, 
good size, good age, well broke, fit for any use, for which he refused $700 
last fall, and which he now wants to sell for the sole purpose of investing 
They have taken numerous premi- 
Who 


their proceeds in thoroughbred stock. 
ums—both as Best Matched, Light Driving, and Horses of all Work. 
, 


wants to buy 


Lexington Spring Meeting.—One of our numerous Kentucky friends in- 
forms us that the Lexington Stakes, which closed on the Ist inst., have 
| filled well—one of them having 22 subscribers, and the other 25—among 
them as well bred and promising colts as ever started in a race. 


sport and fast time are therefore expected. 
Foxes in New Jersey. —That old and enthusiastic fox-hunter, CARPENDALE, 
declines going to Jersey, on 


his hounds wil! be shot ; his wife is by no means desirous of becoming a 


{ 


Jan. 30, 


Vine Trotting Horses.—An exhibition of several portraits in oil of the most 
celebrated American trotting horses was opened at the hotel of our sabi 
friend, S. HoaGianp, East New York, on Thursday last. ‘The pictures af 
ter the expiration of one fortnight, will be returned to their respective 

‘owners. The paintings are by Mr. 'T. C. Carpenpate, the well-known . 


| 


| direct to Siw.’s door. 
come the champion of the British turf, and send out his noble horse | 





mal painter. They include the following well-known horses : 
I ‘ S$ €8 :—Jake Oak. 


ley and his groom Tom, Grey Messenger and 8. Hoagland, Neville’s Colt 
’ 


Ploughboy, Pocho, Kiclipse, Spot, &e. Unfortunately, Flora Temple and 
. eveae : sl y allt 

Sontag will be too late for the exhibition. The Fulton Avenue cars o, 
a go 


PATERSON, Jan. 19, 1858, 

Dear ‘‘Spirit'’—To prevent mistakes, and avoid everything which might 
lead to disappointment on the part of your friend the fox- hunter, it is 
but right that he should have some idea of the parties who are to assist 
him in his favorite sport, and the peculiarities of the ground he will have 
to hunt over. 

As to the parties, should he desire it, I will introduce him to six indi- 
viduals, or three times that number—all considered dead shots: pot gen- 


tlemen, it is true, in the common acceptation of the term, but honest- 


Rare | 


hearted working mechanics, and ardent lovers of the chase, 

The country is decidedly rough, giving roughness its widest latitude ; 
so rough that no horse could travel over it; but if your description of 
your friend be not altogether an imaginary one, he will be abe to walk 


| or run down the best of us. 


the ground that he fears either himself or | 


widow, and Carpendale wou!d not lose one of his hounds for all the foxes | 


in Jersey. Desides, he says, if the farmers are so much opposed to legi- 


timate sportsmen enjoying a little shooting over their grounds, the foxes 
may carry off all their live stock before he assists in exterminating them. 
It should be understood that 
would amount to nothing. The free consent of all for miles around is ne- 
cessary, for when Reynard ence breaks cover, with twenty hounds in full 
cry, and fifty horsemen running helter-skelter after them, there is no tell- 
ing where they may ‘‘fetch up.”’ 





Good Sport.—The Duke of Cambridge has been shooting in Suffolk on 
the estate of Lord Huntingfield, Heveningham Hall. The party assem- 
bled to meet his Royal Highness included the Earl of Stradbroke, General 
Hall, and other gentlemen. The quantity of game killed in five days 
amounted to 3,186 head, of which number 1577 were pheasants, 607 hares, 
974 rabbits, 23 woodcocks, and 5 partridges. 

Fust Time in England.—We tind the following extraordinary time report- 
ed in **Ruff's Guide to the Turf,"’ in reports of the racing in England in 
1856 :— ° 
Nottingham, March 5—Westhorpe, by Don John, 6 yrs., 175]bs.; 24 miles 

in 4:21. 

Salisbury, March 14—Sancebox, by St. Lawrence, 4 yrs., 128lbs.; 3 miles 
in 5:36. 

Thirsk, April 1—Gamekeeper, by Birdcatcher, 5 yrs., 97lbs.; 1 mile in 
1:45. Same place and day, R. M., by Collingwood, 4 yrs., 102lbs.; 1 
mile in 1:49. 

Newmarket, Sept. 283—Fazzoletto, by Orlando, 3 yrs., 1191bs.; 1 mile in 
1:49. 

Ascot, June 10—Spindle, by Orlando, 3 yrs., 108lbs.; 1 mile in 1:47. 

Worcester, July 3—Alonzo, by Alpheus, aged, 157ibs., 14 miles in 2:12. 








Agricultural Implements.—Mr. Ricuarp Hornssy, Agricultural Engineer, 
of Spittlegate Works, Grantham, Lincolnshire, England, has received for 
improvements in agricultural implements during the last nine years about 
two hundred money prizes, amounting in value to nearly eight thousand 
dollars, besides twenty-one gold, silver, and bronze medal prizes. These 
include the Great Council medal at the Exhibition of the Industry of all 
Nations, London, 1851; the Grand Medal of Honor, at the Universal Er- 
position at Paris, 1855: three gold medals at the Universal Agricultural 
Exposition at Paris, 1856 ; the gold medal at the Imperial Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of Austria, at Vienna, 1857 ; and the gold medal at the Ag- 
ricultural and Horticultural Society of Gers, at Condom, 1857. 





Futal Ace-dent to a Bear Hunter. 


. 7 
ciate 
Register, 


A correspondent of the ‘‘Raleigh (N. C.) 


Madison county, N. C., 
accident to Mr. George Henseley, 


writes from White Rock, giving the 
following account of a melancholy 
and the great devotion evinced by his dogs towards him :— 

Mr. Henseley being a very excellent bear hunter, started out on the 
28th of December in company with two of his brothers, with nine dogs, 
ona bear hunt. The dogs started a very large bear, and Mr. George 
Henseley followed them across the State line into Washington county, 
Tenn., and down the Rocky Fork, and then down to the Black Clift, 
where the bear took shelter in a hole ia ‘he Clift, which was large enough 
only to contain his body, leaving his head exposed. Mr. Henseley’s bro- 
thers becoming separated from him in the beginning of the chase and be- 
ing unable to find him, returned home. This occurred on Monday. On 
Tuesday, as Mr. Henseley did not return home, there began to be a good 
deal of uneasiness felt in regard to him. On Wednesday parties started 
out to hunt for him, but that day’s search was fruitless. On Thursday 
the hunt fur the missing man was renewed by about forty persons, and 
his dead body was found by three men about 2 o'clock on that day, at the 
| place above mentioned, guarded by seven of his faithful dogs. It appears 
| that when be arrived near the spot where the bear had made a stand he 
fired upon the animal, and fearing that he had not killed him the first 
shot, hte re-loaded his gun and approached within about eight feet of the 
hole in which the bear took shelter, when he discovered that he had 
| killed him dead the first shot. Stepping aside to some laurel bushes he 
| laid his gun on a pole which rested on the bushes and started towards the 

bear, when it appears the gun went off, the whole load taking effect in 
| his right temple, killing him instantly. Soon after the discovery of the 
| body by the three men mentioned above, seven others of those who were 
| hunting for h‘in came up, and the remains of poor Henseley were carried 
| to the nearest house, about four miles distant. When the corpse was car- 

ried into the house, the dogs went in and laid down by it, and it was with 
| the utmost difficulty they could be driven out. 
| The bear is acknowledzed by all to be the largest bear that has ever 
been killed in these mountains. It was supposed to weigh about four 
hundred pounds gross, or three hundred pounds net. The track of the 
monster measured ten inches across. 


Cure for Hydrophobia.—M. Guitiasert, a surgeon of the first class in the 
French navy, has just addressed a letter to the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris, on a specific which enjoys great reputation in Greece as a sovereign 
remedy for hydrophobia. In 1852, he received orders to visit the Convent 
of Saint Mary Phaneromene, in the Island of Salamis, noted for many 
wonderful cures, in order to examine the remedy, and inquire into the 
treatment of the patients laboring under that terrible malady, and in 1855 
some of his observations were communicated to the Academy of Medicine. 
The treatment is as follows : 

“The bite is first canterised with boiling oil, and 15 grains of a powder, 
composed of equal parts of the radical bark of the Synarchum erectum and 
an insect known in entomology by the name of Mylabris simaculata, are ad- 
rninistered iuwardly. Dr. Cameszasse, then chiet physician to the navy 
at Sinyrna, subsequently sent both the plant and insect to the French 
Minister of Commerce. Although the efficacy of the specific was doubted, 
not only by the above gentlemen, but by Dr. Rozer, physician to King 
Otho of Greece, it was resolved that it should be put to the test at the first 
opportunity. As Dr. Rozer had often been o liged to cure the effects pro- 
duced by the treatment of the monks of Salamis, such as violent vomit- 
ing and purging, he determined to mo.ify the prescription. ‘The first case 





of hydrophobia that presented itself, he treated as follows: the wound 
was canterised with a red-hot iron, and half a grain of cantharides admin- 
istered internally, and repeated until symptoms of gastro-intestinal irrita- 
tion appeared. As for the synanchum, which is a weak purgative, he ad- 
mini-te:ed it under the form of a decoction in the proportion of 12 grammes 
‘The patient was saved."’ 


—— 


. per kilogramme of water. 


Of hounds, which are really hounds, we have but few, three or four be- 
ing about all we could muster. 

Foxes are very abundant, according to the reports of the farmers, who 
have suffered considerably from Reynard’s depredations, and are daily 
sending us invitations to come and call him to account for his audacity ; 

4 ' 


| but were it not that he makes as free use of our favorite “‘Bob White’ 


an invitation from two or three farmers | 

















} 


) 


and ruffed grouse as he does of the farmers’ turkies and geese, the far- 
mer should call lustily and long before we would respond to him ; ag he 
has been in the habit of looking upon a sportsman with the same favora 
filibuster would receive from aCosta Rican. Why should the farmer be 
thus opposed to the few days’ sport which the overwrought and too much 
confined mechanic is able to allow himself from his year of toil? Would 
to heaven we could give other reason than this: that thesportsman’s gun 
takes afew cents out of the blockhead’s pocket ; for then the mechanic, who 
makes a market for all his more valuable products, makes less protitable 
his pitfalls, traps, gins, and snares, which are even more numerous than 
his ‘‘Notices to Sportsmen’’ not to trespass upon his premises, which he 
has nailed up in miniature sheds, attached to every house and barn, and 
plastered upon every tree sufliciently strong to bear the burden : this is 
the only reason we can assign for the amvunt of despotism which is 
continually exercised over us. 

Too often are our feelings shocked, upon market days, by seeing a 
smashed rabbit and a strangled partridge (as our hare and ruffed grouse 
are called) dangling at a farmer's wagon, in company with two or three 
quail that have been murdered in a trap—the mean wretch peering in the 
tace of every passer by to find a thing as mean as himself who wiil give 
him two or three shillings for his few ounces of bruised and_ half putrid 


flesh. I bave not overdrawn the picture, but, never mind, bring on the 
hounds. Yours, respecttully, a ge 








SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB RACES, 
‘Seria cum possim, quod delectantia malim 
Scribere, tu causa es Lector.’’—Martial. 

In accordance with our annual custcm, we will commence this morning 
to furnish our readers from day to day with such details in reference to 
our approaching Racgs, as are of general interest to the public, or rather 
to that class of our fellow citizens especially, who look forward to this 
particular epoch with a peculiar pleasure. In performing this duty, we 
shall endeavor to state every fact as fully, yet succiuctly as we can, as it 
comes to our knowledge, either by personal observation, or from the most 
reliable information. 

We are happy to have it in our power at the first ‘‘start,’’ or ‘‘go off,” 
(both are good jockey phrases,) to state, notwithstanding the pressure of the 
times in other places, there isin Charleston no drawback of that kind, 
prevalent, that we know of. Our good people, sensible of the importance 
to Charleston that our races should be kept up, as the season comes round, 
hail its advent with satisfaction, ‘‘put their best foot foremost,’’ (as our 
horses are expected to do in race times,) and make the usual preparations 
to give their country friends and customers, either in a social or business 
way, welcome reception, and to have ‘a good time of it generally.” 

Many there be who kyow litle and care less about the races themselves. 
For them the time of the races, and not the time in which the races are run, 
is everything. They look only to the return of the season, and hail it 
with pleasure asa tame which has been, from tune immemorial, 4 lume o/ 
general interest and enjoyment. . 

‘The South Carolina Jockey Club, as far as it is in its power, in sparing 
no pains to have everything in apple pie order to render the coming 
meeting an agreeable one, and thereby sustain the ancient reputation o! 
our Course. 

The leading spirits of that time-honored association, have omitted and 
will omit nothing, to make things go smoothly, ‘‘wisely and well.” 

The course is in excellent order, and the ladies’ stand, and accommoda- 
tion for the members of the Club and their invited guests, has been re- 
embellished, and altered so considerably, as to present an almost entirely 
new front and appearance. ‘The building has been lengthened jifiy-jiveJe 
at the eastern extremity, another entrance for members being thus secured, 
and constituting an imposing front, composed of two campanille bracketted 
turrets with arch openings. The southern front has, also, been remo 
delled, presenting an arcade, which gracefully combines with the turrets 
of the eastern front. TheClub is indebted to the good taste and judgmen' 
of Mr. White for these improvements, who in addition to the above, has 
designed a new starting post, intended to assimilate with the style adopt 
ed for the ladies’ $tand,—/talian in character -light—graceful,—adinirably 
suited to the purpose to which it is applied. 

The track itself, by the coming-in post, has been straightened, and the 
position of the starting post changed, so that the horses will not have “ed 
make a too sudden turn immediately after starting. We notice that the 
fence in the rear of the Ladies’ Stand has been thrown back about seventy 
feet, which now aifords sufficient space for carriages to arrive and ‘*set 
down their honorable loads,’’ and then turn and depart, without delay or 
confusion. f 

We will now give a list of the stables assembled in the neighborhood of 
the Washington Course, complete to the present time, and will resume 
our comments to-morrow or the next day : 

Moore & Myers have five—Montgomery, ch. c., by Boston, dam by a 
drew, 3 yrs.; John Aiken, ch. h., by Yorkshire, out of Minstrel, 9 y'S" 
ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Ann Bell by Frank, 3 yrs.; ch. c- by Imp 
Glencoe, out of Ann Bell by Frank, 2 yrs.; Little Corporal, b. ¢., by Imp 
Glencoe, dam by Belshazzar, 3 yrs. 

John Hunter has four—Nicholas I., ch. c., 4 yrs.; Basvecchi, 
yrs.; ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, (full brother to Garrett Davis), ? yTS.; 
Hays, b. f., by Imp. Albion, 3 yrs. ‘ if 

Bell & Woolfolk have two—Moidore, br. h., by Imp. Yorkshire, out x 
Picayune, 5 yrs.; George Clements, ch. c., by Imp. Glencoe, out of Prim’ 
Donna, 38 yrs. arab 

P. C. Bush has two—Slasher, b. c., by Childe Harold, out of catty 
Washington, 3 yrs.; Agitator, b. g., by Childe Harold, out of Emil) 
Thomas, 6 yrs. ‘ holas 

D. McDaniel has R. H. Dickerson’s three—Tar River, br. c., bY a a 
dam by Cimon, 4 yrs.; Kate Hunter, b. f., by Imp. Glencoe, dam by oo) 
ford, 4 yrs.; Carolina, b. m., by Regent, dam by Flatterer, 5 Y™S- A oh 
M. Botts’ Puss Minor, ch. f., (full sister to Engineer), by Revenue, 3 re 

Talley & Hester have two-—Engineer, gr. h., by Revenue, out “4 “_ 
drewetta, yrs.; Shockoe, ch. c., by Tally-ho, out of Betsey White, 4 y™ 

Garritt Bell has one—b. f. by Imp. Gleneve, 3 yrs. ‘ 

Mr. Campbell has four Linnie Macdonald (formerly Sue Washington) 
ch. f., 4yrs.; Mat Spangler, b. g., by Tally-ho, out of Seven-| ” H by 
Goy. Wickliffe, ch. c., by Imp. Glencoe, out of Motto, 3 ym.; Ua. ® 
Imp. Glencoe, out of Mirth, 2 yrs. 

Maj. Bacon has two—Br. c. by Imp. Albion, 
bion, 2 yrs. 

Col, Cantey has one——Ch. ec. by Eutaw Shark. 


ch. ¢., ' 
Kate 


8 yrs.; br. c. by Imp. Al 
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PERFORMANCES OF IMPORTED SCYTHIAN. 
Spring Station, Wooprorp Co., Ky , Jan. 15, 1558 


Mr. Editor—One of your correspondents having asked for an account of 
Scythian’s performances, with weights and time, 
mation I have, to be used as you may think fit. . 

You are aware that the English set so little value on time 
alities of a race horse, that they give themselves little trouble to 
time their races, and I am disposed to think, from the nature of their 
courses, that the time when given, is, not unfrequently, little to be relied 
on; nevertheless, I regret I cannot give the time reported. 

Scythian’s performances (he having won 7 cut of 13 races, and nearly 
$35,000 in stakes and plates), I think, are highly creditable, and being 
descended in a direct line from old Prunella, the progenitor of old Glencoe 
and many other of our best stallions on this side of the Atlantic, combin- 
ing much of the best and most fashionable blood in England, with fine 
shape and good constitution, he will disappoint many of our best judges 
and breeders here, should he fail as a getter of race horses. 

I remain, your obedient, R. Arrcueson ALEXANDER. 


as a test of 


the qu 





Asa2yr. old Scythian ran but one race, at Goodwood, in the Great 
North and South of England Biennial Stake, £10 (or $50) each, for foals 


7 f s ” ices sag | D. F. Kenner’s b. c. Whale, by Voucher, out of Dolphin, 4 yrs.......... ccc eeeees re 
of 1851, distance three-quarters of amile, 174 entries ; twelve horses H. V. Colomb’s (Campbell & Barton’s) b. h. Jack Gamble, by Wagner, out of Helen 
tarted PMUWUIC DY Se, SEMUOY. © PPR. c, psa snrk assess edsetens gees rhbwekeues peaadases 22 
a. | King T by Harkaw: 2 | ‘Thos. J. Wells? (C. P. Coyle’s) ch. g. Marksman, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Rodolph, 4 
Marsias, by Orlando........-+++ 1 | King Tom, by Harkaway ....... o POWs gach owe Md bik UPTV e ERS bead RNS ER GFE Li5EkE das eTbR Led sagum vaetlirn att , 
Scythian by Orlando. .....+++++ 2 | Rest not placed. A. L. Bingaman’s (R. H. Long’s) ch. f. Eliza Goldsby, by Wagner, dam by lp. Bel- 
id = ee Sa roms Y * salted NDOT, 6 BGs co aic s sha ninco dav de banieerissssexensecee anak’ eneh baa ahaes 4dr 
King Tom, half brother to Stockwell and Rataplan, ran second for the Wrst Heat. Aebbts YAS i 
ee Time of Ist mile 2:98 | Time of Ist mile 1:57 
. " o SI ETT es | Time of ‘Ist mile........sseess 
Derby the next Spring. yp ae ere ees 2:01 | BNO OF OE WIND 5 6 x oc deexesacces 2:03 
As a8 yr. old, Scythian ran 8 races— SE OF GU MG 5 6.505956 ce orn 2:043¢ | Time of 3d mile............000 2:1234 
At Newmarket First Spring Meeting, a we cigeacage ob —_ (about j er aed Pa ON BING oo ca cieeeeendsedct 6:1234 
$250), half forfeit, for foals of 1851 ; distance, 1 mile 2 furlongs 178 yards ; THURSDAY, Jan. 7—Jockey Club Purse $600, for a!l ages, Club weights, Two mile heats. 
Se ). F. Kenner’s b. f. Minnehaha, by Mahomet, out of Kate Aubrey, 4 yrs........... » a 
8 entries. a | A. L. Bingaman’s (T. B. Poindexter’s) ch.m. Mary B., by Imp. Glencoe, out of Mari- 
Scythian, 8st. 7]b ©.......--00-- D aOR PAS IDs 6 ok ciccestaacerns o| _ etta by Imp. Priam, 6 yrs...... ..sc0.5s00ee errant Nay ere 22 
J ’ i 9 , >-quarte a, le T. J. Wells’ (J. Turnbull’s) ch. f. Liz Mardis, by Imp. Glencoe t of Fanny G., 4 
Weathercock, fat. Tib .......... 2 | Won by three-quarters of a length, | J, Well’ (i: Turabatrs) of is Mandi by imp. Gide, S's Kamiya 


At the same meeting, renewal of the Sweepstake of £100 (about $500) 
each, h. ft., for 3 yr. olds, distance 7 furlongs 201 yards ; 7 entries. 


Champagne, 8st. 7lb.....-. Ap essere ] | Won by a head. 
Scythian, Sst. 71D ........+-++- so 


At Chester, The Dee Stakes of 10 sovs. ($50) each, with £200 added by 


| ed us of the many happy scenes of bygone 


i 
got a new leas« 


I send you all the infor- 


| 
| 
| 





the Grand Stand Proprietors ; distance, about a mile anda quarter ; 61 | 


entries. 
Scythian, 8st. 7Ib .........-0-55 1 | Arthur Wellesly, 8st. 7]lb........ 3 | 
Champagne, 8st. 71b........... . 2| Atlas, 8st. 2lb..... Bein he haiseeied 4 


Others not placed. 
Racing Stakes of £50 each, for 3 yr. olds, at Goodwood. 


Scythian, 8st. 7lb....... er or 1 | Pumicestone, 8st. 7lb........... 8 
Champagne, 8st. 13!b .......... 2 


Great North and South of England Biennial Stakes, at York, of £10 
($50) each, h. ft., for 3 yr. olds ; distance, 2 miles ; 170 entries. 
Meteore, 8st. 2IbD.......0-.0000- 1 | Scythian, 8st. 10Ibs ..... bettie 5 
The St. Leger Stake at Doncaster of £25 each, for 3 yr. olds, carrying 
@st. 71b.; 159 entries, of which 18 started. 
Knight of St. George.......... . 1 | Scythian ..... hiwwen rere T coo ee 


, H. 0. Colomb’s b. f. by Voucher, dam by George Martin, 3 yrs 
L. A. Bringier’s (A. M. Sprague’s) b. c. Portland, by Imp. sovereign, out of Folly 


the spot on which many of the best horses have achieved their greatest 


At the same meeting, two days after, he ran in the Doncaster Stakes of | 


£10 each ; one mile and a half; 116 entries. 


The Royal Stakes of £200 ($1000) ; distance, a little more than a mile 
and a quarter ; 13 entries, 3 started. 

Scythian, Sst. 7b .............. 1 | Quince, Gat. TID... ........00... 2 

Asa4yr. old he ran three races— , 

The Chester Cup or Tradesmen’s Plate of $200 (about $1000) ; distance, 
about 2} miles ; 200 entries, 27 started. 

Scythian, 4 yrs., 7st. 4lb........ 1 | Mortimer, 5 vib, GH. EID 6.ceves 2 

The Fifth Triennial Stakes of £10 each, for 4 yr. olds; distance, 2} 
miles ; 54 entries, 3 started. 

Boythian, See. 710.656 s0k ewesssw 1 | Bracken, 8st. 101b..... ieuete’s 
Won easily. 

Third year of the Third Bentinck Memorial Stakes of £10 each, for foals 
of 1851; Queen's Plate Course, about 32 miles; 61 entries. Scythian 
walked over. 

Asa 5 yr. old, Seythian started but once, when he ran for the Chester 
Cup, won by him the previous year. Here he was badly beaten ; as his 
owner had Yellow Jack, who ran second in the same race, many suppose 
that Scythian’s chance of winning was sacrifice? to him. 


bo 








TROTTING ON THE CYPRESS HILLS ROAD, L. I. 


The announcement of a trotting contest to come off on the above road, 





, and enthusiastic turfmen in the South and Southwest, presented an ani- 


Acrobat, 8st. 12Ib..... sea 1 | Scythian, 8st. 7lb.............. 4 | mated scene yesterday, the fifth and closing day of the sports of the Win- 


| four mile day,’’ wheu the weather is favorable, the attendance was very 


| the liveliest interest in the race. 


on Thursday, Jan. 21st, between Ripton, Jerusha Housinger, and Fre- | 


mont, excited the lovers of the trotting turf in that section of the coun- 
try toa great extent. Each horse was the favorite at different times, 
but on the day of the race Housinger had the call at 100 to 80. Jerusha 
was handled by Mr. R. Tuthil, and Fremont by Mr. B. Johnson, both 
amateur drivers, while Ripton was driven by that world-renowned whip, | 
Hiram Woodruff. 

First heat—Jerusha went off so rapidly from the score that Fremont, in 
the effort to keep up with her, broke as wild as a Mississippi cat-fish, and 
before his driver could get him to his trot he wasso far behind that 
he did not make any further effort for the heat ; but Hiram kept his 
horse steady on his pins, and the heat was very exciting between him 
and the mare, the latter winning the heat by a neck only. 

Second heat-—Jerusha was the favorite at 100 to 50; the great excite-_ 
ment of this heat was in the scoring, as the drivers seemed bent on mis- | 
chief, and neither was willing that the other should have six inches ad- 
vantage of him. Some fifty scores were made before they got the word. 
At length the drum tapped, and all got off together. Such shouting and 
hallooing at horses was never heard before ; in fact, it roused the echoes 
of the wildwood of the Evergreen Cemetery, till I was fearful that its 
quiet tenants would mistake it for Gabriel's trump and come forth. Fre- 
mont again broke away like an untamed steed, and his amateur driver | 
was unable to do anything with him. The mare was moving with such a 
giant stride that it seemed impossible for anything save Lancet to reach 
her; but Hiram, nothing daunted, kept urging Ripton faster and faster, 
until he reached the mare, when she also bid detianee to her amateur 
driver, and broke away like a running horse ; but Ripton, being somewhat 
advanced in years, cared but little for her ladyship’s company, and came 
home with the old man, and won the heat in a jog trot. 

Third heat—Ripton was the favorite at 100 to 40. The driver of Hou- 
singer now gave out in his arms, and Mr. J. Haythorn took his place, he 
being the owner of her. There was not much trouble in the stirt. As | 
Fremont had no chance to win, they gave him the lead ; the mare and 
Ripton close together, but before they had gone the first quarter the mare 
broke wild, and ran away with her driver. Hiram's horse trotted in fine 
style, and won the heat and money. Fremont second. 

The following is a recapitulation of the race :— 


' mirable manner in which Mr. Kenner’s horses are brought out. 


| ever run in this part of the country. 


| Jehn L. Cassady’s b. g. Cary Bell, by Wagner, dam by Imp. Hedgford, 5 yrs., 


| Natchez, she breaking down in the race, her owner observing a number of 


' though she was beaten to-day, for she ran very shrewdly.’’ To which Mr. 


bas aed Jan, 21, 1858—Sweepstakes of ——— each, Mile heats, in harness on the | 
road. | 
SEE WOR GIP Ov Oc HINTS 3 55s sg oss vs i nalv OW ace das ve de cebaa Sia) 3 | 
Pr S Ws 5, PO Si ii hs OR OLE ei 00506505 0Raes FERRER EbteaKouss ccs 


R. Tatull’s b. m. Jerusha Housinger.... 


Time not taken. 
When the race was over, the crowd gave three hearty cheers for Hiram | 


Woodruff, this being his first appearance since his late illness, which came 
very near sending him to ‘‘that undiscovered country from whose bourne 
no traveller returns.” 


running day, but the Kentuckians will run.”’ 


The hearty welcome with which the old veteran | 


Che Spirit ot the Cunes. 


was received quite moved his heart, and his smiling countenance remind- | 
He looks as if he had | 


», and would hold that proud position 


d \ys 

f champion of dri- | 

vers for many years yet to come B. E. G 
" * 


METAIRIE JOCKEY CLUB RACES. 
OFFICIAL REPORT, 

SATURDAY, Jan. 2, 1858—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Three 
subs. at $300 each, $100 [t., with $250 added by the Club; the second horse to receive 
$200 of the bonus. Mile heats. 

R. Taylor & Co.’s b. f. Bonnie Lassie, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Magdalene by Medoc, 1 1 

Myers & Moore’s b. g. Little Corporal, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Belshazzar, 2 2 

A. L. Bingaman’s ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Nannie Ruodes by Wagner 

Time, 1:5634—1:55 34. 

SAME DAY—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86ibs., fillies 83lbs. Five subs. at $300 each, 
$100 ft., with $500 added by the Club; the second horse to receive $390 of the bonus. 
Two mile heats, 

A. L. Bingaman’s ch. f. Eliza Logan, by Frosty, dam by Ruffin out of Sarah Bladen, 1 1 


D. F. Kenner’s b. c. Rupee, by Voucher, out of Ha’ponny...........cceeeeeeeees 2 2 
T. J. Wells’s gr. c. Galvit. by Imp. Yorkshire, Out of Reel. .......... ce cece ee eens dist. 
Myers & Moore’s ch. f. Eliza Alerander, by Jolin Alexander,dam by Wild Bill.... pd. ft 
R. Taylor & Co.’s b. f. Bonnie Lassie, pedigree above ... 2... ..ccce cece ee eeee cece pd. ft. 


Time, 8:54—3:5534¢ 
Rain falling during the above races. ‘Irack heavy, 
TUESDAY--In consequence of the state of the track, the judges postponed to-day’s race 
until to-morrow. 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 6—Jockey Club Purse $800, for all ages, Club weights—3 yr. olds 
86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124—allowing 3ibs. to mares and geld- 
ings. Three mile heats, 








Time, 3:58—3s:56. 

FRIDAY, Jan. 8—Jockey Club Purse $400, for allages, Club weights, Two miles.’ 
R. Taylor & Co.’s b. f. Bonnie Lassie, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Magdalene by Medoc, 8yrs. 1 
A. L. Bingaman’s ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Mary Smith by sir Richard, 4 yrs.... 2 
Thos. J. Wells’ br. g. Bill Fisher, by Imp. Sovereign, out of Margaret Edna,4 yrs... 8 

Time, 1:573—1:54 4 =3:52. 

SAME DAY—Jockey Club Purse $300, for all ages, Club weights, Mile heats. 

R. Taylor & Co.’s b. f. Bonnie Lassie, by Imp. Glencoe, vut of Magdalene by Medoc, 3 


i eee PeTerivrreri yy TUT TIT Tr eT Tee poe boGb ss $4:00.2004 6090 2008 . 
J. 5. Minor’s ch. h. Cary Bell, by Wagner, dam by Iinp. Hedgford, 6 yrs........ 42 
T. J. Wells’ b. g. Moise, by Capt. Elgee, dam by Ruby, 4 yrs..........008 errr 23 
A. K. Richards’ b. c. Viley, own brother to Flying Dutchman, 4 yrs..,.......... oo4 


ey Bea Rens OO aoc a vac eehass bases on eoee bh eeavees bes Fo050e oe deen 6 dist. 
Time, 1:52—1:52. 
SATURDAY, Jan. 9—Jockey Club Purse $500, for all ages, Club weights, Mile heats, best 
3 in 5. 


D. F. Kenner’s b. f. Minnehaha, by Mahomet, out of Kate Aubrey, 4yrs......... 28 
Richard Taylor’s (R. H. Long’s) ch. f. Eliza Goldsby, by Wagner, dam by Imp. 
POOONEIE SE PIR i 5's 66 vc dries an cv binyo casanedess can beoeees wit atetetonses Os 


Time, 1:97—1:53 *4—-1:55. 
FIFTH DAY. 
The Metairie Course, so famous in the history of the American Turf as 


triumphs, the ground on which the fastest time at all distances has been 
made, and the meeting place for many years of the most thorough-going 
ter Meeting. 

The day was bright and beautiful, and, as is always the case on ‘‘the 


good, including quite alarge number of fair ladies, who graced the course 
with their welcome presence, added greatly to its attractions, and evinced 





The race was for the Jockey Club Purse of $1200—heats of four miles— 
and the entries were Whale, Red Jacket, Laura Spillman, and full brother 
to Fanny King. Whale was the favorite, in the city, and on the course 
before starting, and throughout. His backers freely offered 2 to 1 on him 
against the field—good evidence of the confidence they had in him—and 
although there was some betting at these figures, the fielders were shy, 
and transactions were on a rather limited scale. 

‘The race is easily described. The horses made their appearance in fine 
condition, and Whale won with apparent ease, in two heats. In both, a 
fair start was admirably effected without trouble or delay, and in both 
Whale took the lead and kept it througnout, thongh pushed closely by 
Red Jacket—Abe on the Whale, all the time wide awake, keeping close 
watch on Red Jacket to avoid a surprise, and riding with admirable skill 
and excellent judgment. The track was still heavy in consequence of the 
recent rains, and, therefore, the time was not as fast as we have chroni- 
cled of former four mile races at the Metairie, but under the circumstances 
it was very good. Summary :— 

MONDAY, Jan. 11—Jockey Club Purse $1200, for all ages, Club weights, Four mile heats. 
I). F. Kenner’s b. c. Whale, by Voucher, out of Dolphin, 4 yrs..........00ee000e 
R. Taylor’s (R. H. Long’s) ch. c. Red Jackel, by Wagner, dam by Imp. Trustee, 4 

ses 
0. Colomb’s (Campbell & Barton’s) ch. m. Laura Spillman, by Wagner, out of 

SEE CORR: WE BONES BO sa hn in 5500 0958.56 4460 GOdbs cede ohana teknd ¥ibdoe’ 4 3 


A.L. Bipgaman’s ch. c. ,own brother to Fanny King, 4 yrs......... etvamiese 
First Heat. Second Heat. 

oO fl rt eee gh | ae oe eee 2:07 
Be OF OS GRBs 6 i pnnnence sive 2:06 | Time of 2d mile... ..06scccscrerces 2:06 
pot Ge es SOS | THOS Be MN acc. Gece cis ccce 2:03 
SiO CFB MUG diviay ccicedisss 2:05 | Time of 4th mile..........0.006 e 2:05 
WN GING. 6 isav-inwesesvseuannais 8:25 | RUE WIIG ox. 0.06 065946 inncen: BIN 

In closing our report of this race we cannot omit mentioning the ad- 


With 
Graves to train, Abe to ride, and Ant’ny to start his horses, Duncan F. 
Kenner is truly hard to beat. 

Sunday last was not one of the regular days of the Jockey Club races ; 
but there was, nevertheless, a race over the Metairie Course. It was a 
handicap-—mile heats, best 3 in 5 ; and, we believe, the first handiqp race 
Handicaps axe quite fashionable on 
the English turf, but here quite a novelty. 

There were three entries—Cary Bell, Jack Gamble, and Bill Fisher—and 
Jack Gamble appeared to be in favor, but Cary Bell (ridden by Abe) won 
with ease in three heats. 

The day was unfavorable, being cloudy, rainy, dark, and dreary ; and 
consequently the attendance was not very numerous. ‘The track was in 
fair but not very good condition, and the race furnished no exciting inci- 
dent requiring special description, Sammary :— 

SUNDAY, Jan. 10—Proprietor’s (Handicap, Purse $300, for all ages, Mile heats, best 3 

in 5. 





WING, oo ih ccc rest eepe even ebosedtcssccnetscesecssevesest cncas Creeesecces 22 % 
Henry C. Barton’s b. h. Jack Gamble, pedigree above, 5 yrs., .00lbs, i. i 2 
R. H. Long's b. c. Bill Fisher, pedigree anovye, 4 yrs., 831bD8..............5.55. 3 3dr 

Time, 1:51—1:494g—1:50 44. 
QUARTER RACING AT TEHAMA, CAL, 

WEDNESDAY, Dec. 16, 1857—Match for $100 a side, Two hundred yards. 

Com. Ward’ a ar. f, Fe BCI coo o6 65 si 00 ca sveens cpeognstecsrerientsissetesodes 1 
Dr. Betts’ b. g. Lollypop ..... ce cee ces cee eeeteeeee nes Cee vce csebebeceeseeccecesees B 


Won by two feet. 


TURF ANECDOTES, 
When Tom MecGuftin beat Minnow (the victress twice over Pryor) at 


his friends amusing themselves with a horse-trader, who was endeavoring 
to sell a saddle-horse, joined the group, and aided him (apparently) in this 
desired ‘‘end and aim’’ by praising the shape, action, &c., of the horse. 
Not to be outdone in politeness, and to show his sympathy with Mr. K., 
the Kentuckian said to him, ‘That isa fine little mare of yours, Sir, al- 


K. replied, “I don’t think my horses run shrewdly, unless they win.’’ 

At the recent races here (New Orleans) a friend of Mr. K., meeting him 
on the anniversary of the battle of the 8th January, 1815, asked him, 
“Do you run to-day?’ Ashe had no horse entered on that day, and a 
Kentucky horse was entered, he replied—‘‘No, this is my fighting, not my 
STRANGER, 





A Muff.—A thing that holds a young lady’s hand without squeezing it. 


eee Y 


WASHINGTON THEATRICALS. 
Wasuixatox, D.C 
My Dear *'] 
lic that Charles 


Che publishers of the Minor Drama inform the pub 
Mathews isthe translator of the French play entitled 
“L’Homme Blasé.’’ I do notemember having witnessed a finer piece of 
acting than tRat of Mr. Charles Walcot, as Coldstream, in that same play 
of ‘Used Up."’ This was three years ago, at the [ron Hall, in this city. 
The audience was not large-—the stock company was but so so: and the 
public had not been tickled with the ideaof a neat new theatre, as it is, 
and justly may be, at present. Since that time I have seen Dion Bourci- 
cault in the same character. Once, about two years ago, and very re- 
cently, on the stage he has procured to be ready for the actor’s tread on 
such short notice. His performance does not come up to my ideal, for I 
have fixed Mr. Walcott as my standard of excellence in all pieces of that 
kind. But what I am most of all posed about is the coolness with which it 
is announced in the posters and bills that ‘‘Used Up" is ‘written by Dion 
Bourcicault, anthor of ‘London Assurance,’ &c., Kc.’" Not only this, but 
windy editors perpetrate dull criticism upon the acting, with awkward 
compliments upon the author of the piece—which they innocently as- 
sign to Mr. B. likewise. Either this is all wrong, or else it isn’t ! 

The “Life of an Actress’? has drawn packed houses on two occasions. 
Unfortunately, Mr. B. has the most to do in this piece, and it was evi- 
dently written by him as a ‘‘tid-bit’’ for an industrious man. It contains 
some good points, but, as a whole, is tiresome and tedious. It is neither 
comedy, tragedy, or any of the things enumerated by Polonius when an- 
nouncing fun ahead to Hamlet. But most of it is new, and it éakes. One 
scene much resembles the farce of ‘The First Night, or the Debutante.’’ 

Miss Agnes Robertson is as much a favorite as ever. She has not, as 
yet, appeared in her more light and sprightly pieces ; but in whatever she 
appears, she acquits herself as an actress. She remains here during the 
week, 

The ‘‘Star,’’ speaking of the new play, to which I have referred, states 
that ‘‘it is incomparably the best play that has been written in the Eng- 
lish language in the last quarter of a century. We speak of it here asa 
whole--as a histrionic work of scenic effect, of Addisonian literary finish, of 
elegant and classic wit that would have graced the pen of Laurence Sterne, of ex- 
emplification of the manners and passions of the society of the times, not 
to be surpassed by Charles Dickens, and of pathos that invariably draws 
tears from all susceptible hearts beating in unison with highly cultivated minds—as a 
literary composition,’’ and much more equally unintelligible. It speaks 
of Mrs. Bourcicault as a ‘‘child, almost as she was’’ when she first entered 
this country professionally ; and now rejoices that she is ‘tno longer the 
female buffo that delighted the pit in years past with the quizzicalities of 
her jocular capabilities.’ 

Among the other places of amusement, the Ladies’ Company of Min- 
strels, at the Melodian, is the next prominent. They get up admirable 


burlesques, and render a rich quantity of fun for the million. They have 
good houses, at prices to suil the times. 
SWANQUILL. 


Very truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, the popular delineators of Irish and 
American national humor, haviug concluded a most brilliant engagement 
at Cork, are now playing with undiminished eclat, in Limerick. We ex- 
tract from the ‘‘Cork Examiner’ a portion of a highly laudatory criticism 
on the performances of these talented artistes :-— 

“A more genuine Irish peasant never walked the boards than Barney 
Williams. Endowed by nature—for art could not give it—with a melli- 
fluous brogue, an admirable figure, fine and expressive face, and an eye 
that flashes with fun or gleams with passion—he is a real Paddy, anda 
true son of the sod. It has been so much the custom of certain writers, 
and of actors, too, to represent the Irishman as something between a buf- 
foon and a savage, that the pride of, this country instinctively revolts from 
the Irishman of the stage, as an abominable outrage upon truth, nature, 
and common decency, We cordially share in this sentiment, and would 
do our best to scout from our theatres any miserable fellow who dared to 
insult the eyes and ears of an Irish audience by a caricature, purporting to 
be a portraiture, of the language and halits of any class of our country- 
men. But, however sensitive we may be on this score, there is nothing 
in the acting of Barney Williams, or in the characters which be assumes, 
to hurt our national pride. We behold in his personations the genuine 
Irishman of humble life—-brave, honest, warm hearted, up to all kinds of 
fun, with no conscientious aversion to ‘‘a drop of the native,’’ a decided 
taste for getting into scrimmages, and a willingness to go any and every 
length for a friend. ‘The audience laugh far more often with him than at 
him ; for if Pat raps out a thumping blunder, he at once makes up for it 
by more wit and fun than a sober Englishman could perpetrate in a month 
of Sundays. We confess to be Barney's debtor for many a hearty laugh, 
such as, if we had any tendency to moral dyspepsia, would have banished 
a whole legion of blue devils ; and if, in return, our gifted compatriot will 
take this recognition of his merit as a quittance of our dept, we shall be 
well satisfied. We have only left ourselves space enough te say, that Mrs. 
3arney is quite as good in ‘Judy O'Trot’’ as she is in the ‘*Yankee Gal,’’ 
in each of which characters she succeeds in exciting the admiration of her 
audience. Lively, vivacious, and clever, she is as nimble with her well- 
turned feet as she is with her voluble tongue. 

Miss Maggie Mitchell continues to attract crowds to Ash's little theatre 
in Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Lemoyne, the manager of the Memphis Gaiety, 
has done a very good business throughout the season, with Miss Cush- 
man, Murdoch, Proctor, and other stare, and more to follow. 

Miss Avonia Jones, daughter of the talented actress Mrs. Melinda Jones, 
has been playing in the southern cities recently, where she appears to have 
been a very great favorite. She is young, handsome, and of unquestion- 
able talent—so say the Boston critics, as well as those south of the Poto- 
mac. One thing is certain, she has made a most favorable impression 
wherever she has appeared, and from present appearances she is destined 
to attain an enviable and eminent position in the professional ranks. 

Miss Kimberly, the manageress of the Pittsburgh theatre, has been held 
to bail in $1000, for presenting the play of ‘‘The Condemned,”’ the ten- 
dencies of, which, it is alleged, are immoral. ‘The play is founded on the 
livesof the murderers, Charlotte Jones, Henry Fife, and Monroe Stewart, 
who are to be hung near that city on February 1). 

Balls.-—We are indebted to Mr. H. J. Winrers for an invitation to the 
Seventh Complimentary Ball to C. H. Revers, the most estimable profes- 
sor of the Terpsichorean Art in Brooklyn. The affair came off with great 
eclat at Washington Hall, on Monday evening last. 

The Light Guard Ball, to participate in the pleasures of which we have 
also been invited, came off on Thursday last, at the Academy of Music. 
We much regret our inability to be present, knowing that it would be the 


ball of the season in this city. 


Fly-by-Night.—Col. Wuuve, of Virginia, the owner of this fine imported 
stallion, arrived in town on Wednesday last, and was much gratified at 
the condition in which he found the horse. The Colonel and his pet will 
leave town in the Jamewn to-day for home. 


Tom Sayers and Bil! Benjamin. The long-talked of match for the Cham- 
pionship and £400, between these worthies, came off on Tuesday, the 5th 
inst., a piereingly cold day, and was won by Tom in three rounds, the 
fight lasting j ust six minutes and thirty seconds probably the fastest on re- 
cord for a championship. 


Very thick Boots.—Frederick the Great was very fond of disputation : 
but as se generally terminated the discussion by collaring his antagonist 
and kicking his shins, few of his guests were disposed to ee into the 
arena against him. One day, when he was even more dispose for an ar- 
gument, he asked one of his suite why he did not venture to give his 
opinion on some particular question. It is impossible, your Majesty, 
was the reply, *‘to express an opinion before a sovereign who has such very 
strong convictions and who wears such very thick boots f 
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Sporting Intelligence. 


‘ 


STTING AT TATTERSALL’S, 
t} atte 
und les a bet of 
vainst the Grand Secret, the pro 
yt a blank afternoon 
TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS 
$to 1 agst. Clydesdale (offered) | 
100 to 15 Brother to Marchioness (offered) 
DERBY. 
12 to 1 agst. Clydesdale (offered) 
18 to 1 -—— Sedbury (taken). 
1000 to 45 - Ditto (taken). 
40 to 1 —— The Grand Secret (taken) 
15 to 1 —— Sedbury and Fitz-Roland, coupled (taken). 
1000 to 30 agst. Clydesdale winning the Two Thousand and Derby (tk’n). | 
1000 to 15 —— Clydesdale winning the Two Thousand and Sedbury the | 
Derby (taken). 
Manchester, Friday Evening, Jan. 8 ~The Chester Cup not mentioned 
TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS 
9 to 2 agst. Clydesdale (offered) 
6 to 1 —— Brother to Marchioness (taken and offered 
1] to 1 —— any other (offered) 


Alm 


| 


DERBY 
11] to ] agst. C vdesdale. 
18to 1 — Sedbury. 
22to 1 - Ditto (taken 
25 to ] — Longrange 
3000 to 120 — CX ck-a-doodle- j 


taken) 


PEPESTRIANISM IN ENGLAND, 
2.—The walking match of 20 n for £25 a side, 
William f Turnbam Green and 
off on Monday last, at Mr. Sadler's en- 
Wandsworth. From the celebrity acquired 
in their many antecedent matches—the match ha 
f excitement and speculation in the pedestrian world. In re- 
Spooner is many years Westhall’s junior, but in height, 
muscle, and fine manly bearing, Charley is infinitely the superior. He had 
in a great measure trained himself for the occasion, whiist the Turnham 
Green champion had b-en diligently looked after by the vigilant eye of 
Jack Smith (the Regent-street Pet). By the conditions stipulated in the 
articles Westhall was to receive a start of two minutes. The day was 
piercingly cold and raw, nevertheless there was a large number of specta- 
tors assembled, amongst whom we recognised several staunch supporters 
of pedestrianism of the ‘‘Corinthian'’ order. The usual judicial ofticials 
having been agreed on, they took up their station on an elevated position 
in the centre of the ground, from whence they commanded an uninter- 
rupted view of the entire course. All the preliminaries being completed, 
the pedestrians came on the course, Westhall having for his attendant 
Harry Woodstock, and when the ‘‘tickers’’ had been correctly set, the 
office was given for Charley to start, who walked away in that splendid 
and manly style for which he is so noted, and in the specified time he got 
at starting (two minutes), covered about 510 yards. Spooner now receiv- 
ed the signal to start, being waited on by Charley Durham, and on dash- 
ing off he id'so ata pace that completely electrified some of the specta- 
tors, who now saw Master Bill's style of walking for the first time. Mile 
followed mile in unvarying succession, there being, on the completion of | 
the fifth, but this trifling alteration in the relative positions of the men— 
that Spooner had gained only about 10 or 15 yardson his man. During | 
the performance of the sixth and seventh mile Westhall gained considera- 
ble advantage, being, on the completion of the last of these trips, full 53 
yards ahead. His friends began to think that he had the match entirely | 
in hand, and now began to sport their money with the utmost freedom, 
making Charley the favorite at 6 to4. From this period of the match | 
Weesthall’s star was never again in the ascendant ; for Spooner kept ra- 
pidiy closing up the gap between himself and Charley. and when 10 miles | 
(half the distance) had been accomplished, Westhall was not more than 
380 yards in advance. During the progress of the match Spooner, from 
the well known peculiarity of his style, was accused of not walking fairly ; 
but still, as the referee was not appealed to in a proper manner by the 
umpires, he did not fee] bound, and indeed had no right to interfere 
Throughout the 11th, 12th, and 13th miles, Spooner continued to gain 
upon his competitor, and on commencing the following mile was not more 
than 60 yards in the rear Charley knew that the crisis of his fate was at 
hand, and nobly did he strive to stem t adverse current. His eff 
gallantly made, and deserving, as they did. a better fate, were of no avail, 
for on came Spooner thundering in the rear, every succeeding strid 
ing him nearer and still nearer to his op; nt. In the last lap of the 
fourteenth mile Spooner, after a most splendid spurt, succeeded in wrest- 
ing the leading position from his opponent. speedily leaving a wide gap 
between them. Westhall, althongh he had been thus passed, still kept 
ploughing along, but tch over, as the result 
could not fora moment be doubted irst seven done in 
57min. 30sec. and the fourteen miles in 2 and thus terminuted 
this truly exciting match 
Hancock and The appearan 
presented to day will not erased from the me:oory of those pre 
sent, inasmuch as they exhibited a sc f bustle and excitement rarely 
witnessed in these days of fanatical raiiing against the exhilaratiog en- 
joyments of the people. The pedestrians were James Hancock of Sal- | 
ford, and Jobn Seville of Oldham, each of whom has signally distinguish- | 
ed himself in the annals of foot racing. The match was for £50 a side, 
distance half a mile They proceeded to the starting post, accompanied 
by about a dozen of their respective backers (the middle of the ground being 
kept perfectly clear), and just prior to start one or two bets were made at 6 | 
to 4on Seville. They went away at the first attempt, Seville immediately 
taking a lead of two yards. When they arrived at the turn on the left of the 
stand, Hancock approached alittle nearer to Seville, but again imme- 
diately resumed his former position. On they went, without any appa- | 
rent deviation, until they reached the final turn of the course leading into | 
the straight run, and here Hancock made an excellent but fruitless effort, 
failing to get up to Seville, who won, after a very exciting race, by two 
yards. Mr. James Holden officiated as referee, and the time occupied was 
2min. 2c. Both men seemed much exhausted at the finish. Seville’s 
victory was halled with loud cheers, an he was warmly congratulated on 
the resu't. 
Jukson and M inks. —The seven miles match between Jackson (the Ameri- 
can Deer) and Minks (the Warwickshire Antelope), for £10 a side, and 
the winner to take the gate money, again attracted a pretty good number 
to the above gromds amon gst whom we noticed many of the old school. 
Jackson looked in excellent trim for the occasion. Manks decidedly too 
fleshy. The betting wa 5 and 6 to 4 in favor of the Deer, but there was 
not a vast sum laid out. Tue men had to run 56 times round the grounds 
(eight times round to the m‘le). They went away at a pretty good pace, 
Manks leading for upwardsof ‘three miles (half the distance done in 21min. 
48sec)., when Jackson took the lead for a short distance, Manks continu- | 
4ug first up to five miles. Jackson now madean effort, got the lead, and | 
kept it throughout the remaining distance, running iu a winner by 20 
yards. Time (seven miles) 42min. *sec. 
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Sporting M tteh at Clondalkin.—A match made an evening or two previous- | 
ly, and which on its becoming known occasioned very considerable inter- | 
est in sporting circles, took place on Monday, near Clondalkin, a village | 
in the vicinity of Dublin, celebrated for its Roun | Tower, and situate about | 
four miles from the city. Lieut. Handley, of the Scots Greys, undertook 
to ride four of his hunters, in “‘sporting style,’’ over a twelve feet water- | 
cut in two attempts each. The first horse, The Miller—accustomed toa 
dam—made light work of it, taking it ina twinkling; and the second, 
Beware, as might be expected from so finished a performer, did it equally 
cleverly. Tally Ho, who was next put at it, was rather shifty and, hesita- 
ting, fell; however, on being asked the second time, he just contrived to | 
clear the water, but fell on landing. The fourth horse Twighopper 
jumped it very cleverly at the first attempt, and thus the gallant ofticer 
landed the 200 to 40 laid against his accomplishing the feat. 


Match Against Time.—On Thursday, the 17th Dec.. a match against time 
came off between Chichester-cross an‘ the fifteenth mile-stone on t he Ports- 
mouth-road. The terms of such match were, that Mr. Triggs, of Chiches- 
ter, should cause his chesnut mare to cover thirty miles in three hours 
three times in the course of a dozen hours—carrying a feather weight. 
Vur correspondent does not state what amount of money this singular 
match was for; but mentions that the mare performed her task easily 
and in the following manner :—The first start was at five o'clock on the 
morning in question, returning at 15 min. past seven ; 
m8. past nine, 

18 mins.; third 


; 1 second start at 16 | 
the return being 29 mins. beyond eleven ; time two hoess 


start at 40 mins. past one o'clock, and returned at 50 mins. 





| Remedy, by The Cure, out of Young Madcap 
| Cacique, by Launce 


| B. h. by Overton, dam by The Saddler, 6 yrs.—Mr. Constant . 
| Deiopeia, by Defence, out of Romaike—Mr. Ashton. 


cided on Monday, H. E. Handley, Esq., 


of which due notice will be given 2 
H. de Trafford, Bart., W. T. Copeland, Esq., M. P., Capt. White, W. J. 
Leigh, Esq. 


following trotters were 
9228. 
his stallion Turnus to J. 


Merry, an 


to Ireland 
to Pyrrhus the first), have left Willesden Paddocks for Spain 


'not at Greenwich alone, but in all parts of the world. 
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by Venison, cu irnus and Flat 
itchel Mr Wright «eure 
Lady Mowbray, by Nutwith, out 
Mr. Peart. 
Lioness, by Old England, 
Mr. Smith hetare Se er 
Mexico, by Muley Moloch, out of Belle Sauvage 
Mr. Peart 
Crystal (late Red Rose), 
Hermit—Mr. Peart .. P 
California, by Muley Moloch 
Mr. Atkinson 


ity ser 
d 10 


SnowHake—served by Hermit 


15 


B. yearling f. (sister to Precious stone), by Touchstone, out of Cam- 

phine—Mr. Eastwood . 250 
served by Voltigeur— 
Mr. Jaques ..... 125 
80 
60 
50 


nel—Mr. Newton P 


Ashgill, by Sweetmeat, out of The Wise Woman—Mr. Harrison 
B. h. by Poynton, dam by Lanercost, 5 yrs.—Mr. Heyward 
Emma, by Camel Junior, out of !harsalia—in foal to Earl Ribbles- 
dale (half bred)—Mr. Fobert 
Miss Betsy, by Muley Moloch, out of Bavarian 
of Avenel—Mr. Bancroft ........ sack 430 
Pluck and Good Horsemanship.— A bet of a very sporting character was de- 
of the Scots Greys, betting £200 
four horses ona fide belonging to him over-l2 
wed two trials. The place selected for 
ndatkin, between the seventh and eighth 
lock on the Grand Canal, and was selected by Mr. J. Cassidy, of James's- 
st., who trained the Miller, a very promising 4 yr old, with whom the 
gallant Capt. made his first essa After a preliminary canter, and jump 
ing three or four small fences, he came a rattler at the brook, which he 
‘lebrated steeplechase horse Beware did 


Vn 


17 


to £40 that he would ride 
feet of water, each horse to be a 


the event to come off wastreart! 


cleared in first-rate style. The 
his work equally well. without the slightest mistake ; not so Tally-ho, 
who breasted the bank, pitching Lis rider clear over his heap, but without 
any further mishap occurring. he next animal put in requisition was a 
grey, Twig Topper, who did his work in hunter-like style. Notwithstand- 
ing the failure Tally-ho ad previously made, his plucky owner mounted 
him again, and in putting him over a couple of small fences he twice 
grassed his rider, and it appeared any odds against the feat being accom- 
plished. The Captain, however, nothing daunted, came at a splitting 
pace and just cleared the water, the horse falling on landing, giving his 
rider a severe shaking. On reference to the umpire he decided the bet 
was fairly won. Very few were present, as the venue was changed trom 
the neighborhood of Clonee to Clondalkin at the last moment. 


Saunders’s Dublin News-letter 


Nevemarket July Meeting. —With a view of strengthening this meeting 


the stewards have proposed a renewal of the Summer Handicap, to be run 
on the Wednesday, to which stake 100 sovs. will be added by the Jockey 
Cl b, and 100 by the Town Race Fund. 
day after Ascot. 


To close and name on the Tues- 
The Cup entries for Newton take place on the first Tuesday in February, 


The stewards for the meeting are Sir 


The Lord of Lorn has been added to the list of geldings. 
The removal of the Count La Grange’s large racing stud to Compiégne 


from the splendid premises hitherto occupied by Thomas Jennings at 
Chantilly, strengthens the rumor that has existed for some time past in 
Parisian and also English racing circles as:‘to their Imperial ownership. 


Sale of -At Lucas’s Repository, Liverpool, on Monday last, the 
sold :—American : Jacob, 205gs.; Little Mary, 
Euglish: Arab, 205 colt out of Little Mary, 2 yrs., 70gs ; Judy, 
filly out of Little Pet, 56gs; Rattler, 56gs. 

We understand that W. Sharpe, Esy., of Knockbill, Annandale, has soli 
Taylor Rowland, Esq., for the Wartield Stud. 
His young stock are pronounced 


T rotters 


Ss; 


$528; 


The price, we hear, is upwards of 500gs. 


by good judges as very promising. 


Mr. Smith has sold Cawood, by The Cure out of Brandysnap, to Mr 
1 ne has left Gill's for Joha Prince's stables at Lambourne 
Died, on 25tn ult., at Brickwall, near Welwyn, Herts, after a few 
lays’ illness. Mr. James Messer, trainer, H5th year of his age 
Mr. Phillips has sold Damask, by Touchstone out of Moss Rose, to go 
Daisy, by Lanercost, and Wasp, by John o’ Gaunt (both in foal 


the 


in the 


A correspondent informs us that Moran has been engaged by the Ha 
milton Lodge Stable, Curragh, for the season of 1858 (vice Dunne), and the 


first masters of the two jockies, P. Connolly and James Wynne, for the 
present year, are the Marquis of Waterford and Mr. W. 


Disney 
Mr. W. Wetherell is engaged as private trainer to Lord Waterford at 


Curraghmore, Ireland. ’ 


The well-known Irish jockey Lilly died a short time back at Newbridge, 


| County Kildare, after a few days’ illness, leaving a young widow and child 
to deplore his loss. G 


Produce of Stallions.—In the list De Ruyter, thesire of three winners who 


, won eight races of the value of £4914 between them, was unintentially 


omitted. 








K.N, PEPPER TURNED UP AGAIN, 


How could Mr. K. N. Pepper, the father of aspurious poetical progeny | 


who never saw his face and possess not a tithe of his genius, keep back so 
long from the world the interesting fact recorded in the subjoined graphic 
epistle, and the ‘‘sunnit’’ which they preface? Surely, it could have been 
for no other reason than disgust at the temerity of the puny tribe of his 
imitators :— 

e NorTH-DéMOsTHEN®s, Sept. 15, 1857. 

‘*Mr. Clark—I supoas you doant nede to be inform that ‘i stil liv,’ and 
am part ov the firm ov Pepper & Walker, delers in Domestic Hapines, 
and sech : if you doo, hearbi taik notis to that efec : ime a nie naber ov 
fren Podds, which lives at the 4 corns. 

‘*j rayther giv out, iu mi las pome, that mi Muse had been set free, and 
coodent be cald on at sight fur no moar inspirashun: wot may astonish 
you, i hev rote a litle pome without consultion ov ker; bein a adres to 
my infan Sun, now severil months and a number of days oald, and con- 
stantly gitin oalder. ef you thine it wil do to print for my frens, and 
isent entyrely behynd my oald style, plese 

‘‘insert, and ablyge yours, K. N. Pepper. 
‘“‘w. B.: i coodent git it into 14 lines (wich makes a sunnit), so ive rote 
the rest into proas. K. N. P. 
“SUNNIT TO MI LITTLE SUN PETER 
‘‘Welcum, swete cus, to your father’s family-sercle ! 
Sech little Red republicans as you 
Weres revolooshuns every weres, ‘tis true. 
Taik your oan faither, now, wich rote ‘The Tirkle,’ 
‘ Wheelbarer,’ and a few moar sech pomes : 
youv maid him hapy ; but youv spylt his genus. 
No moar imortle Wercs! but rere, betweene us, 
i shel git up a practicle werc, on Hoama, 
With cullerd cuts (youm 1) on every shete. 
ile call it Pepper's last and graitest Aim, 
(1 which i rayther thinc is hard to bete.) 
Domestic Hapines shel be the naim : 
inspyred bi Hanah Gane, your nateral mother, 
and rote bi your faither, onles youy got sum uther 
parrent, wich aint lykely. Peter! gro up, and maik 
a distinguish man—is the prar ov your 
loving faither, K. N. Pepper. 

‘“‘~. B.: in a few yeres you wil leve milk and sech, and ete mete, growin 
strong in boddy and honisty : peraps bein abel in tyme to wip your oald 
faither. K.N. P.”’ 
Knickerbocker Magazine 





rowel Trmepioee.—A watchmaker of Newport has in his shop-window a 
timpiece of peculiar construction and recent invention, showing the hour, 
The names of 
places of note are arranged in a circle according to their respective longi- 
tudes. The clock, which has been registered, will save captains and 
others much trouble. 


40° 
i) 


' hearing, the ‘last trump’’ might have 
| disturbing his equanimity. 
| east’’ which would seem curious 
| accordance with which it was always announced in church before hand, who 


| Subject, rose, and leaning far over the gallery, squeaked out, 





THE WIND OF PROJECTILES, 
innon ball passing close by a living subject exercises ; 
he air suflicient to produce contusion hag often be. : 
denied. On this disputed matter M. B Pelikan Pr 
Petersburg, has just presented a paper to the Academy of Science, 
ceiving an account of certain experiments instituted with 
set the question at rest. Having obtained the concurrence of the Russian 
Government, M. Pelikan caused a cylinder of sheet iron, one foot ray di- 
ameter, to be constructed, witha piston moving easily inside. The piston- 
rod was provided at its outer extremity with a black lead pencil to mark 
the recoil on a slip of paper. The whole apparatus was firmly fixed on q 
strong wooden frame. The piston and piston-rod weighed 8 pounds and 
a force 14 pound was rquisite to make the piston recoil an inch. At four 
metres’ distance from the frame a wooden screen was erected, in order to 
ascertain the distance of the projectile from the piston at the moment of 
its passage. Although the experiments instituted in 1843 and 1844. jn 
the arsenal of Washington, by Major Mordicay, proved that at the distance 
of 48 feet the gases emanating from the powder have no effect upon the 
balistic pendulum, a second screen was placed before the other, at 5 metres’ 
distance from the apparatus, in order to protect it, if necessary, from the 
action of these gases. 

A 40 pound howitzer was then placed at a distance of 14 metres from 
the first screen, the charge of powder being 4 pounds, the volocity of the 
projectile at that distance was equal to that of a bombshell projected with 
a7 pound charge —viz : 956 feet persecond. The results obtained showed - 
1, that ata distance of 3 inches, the piston remained immoveable : 2 
that even when the projectile broke off a part of the wooden frame sup- 
porting the cylinder, the piston gave no indication of motion ; 3, but that 
if the projectile just grazed the surface of the piston, a recoil of two inches 
was obtained ; 4, if, on the other hand, a fragment of the frame hit the 
cylinder, the piston, iustead of moving backwards, would move forwards 
about 34 lines ; 5, if the cylinder, instead of being placed parallel to the 
screens, was placed obliquely, a recoil would take place of from one- 
quarter to one-half ofaninuch. Hence M. Pelikan concludes that, since the 
piston required a force of 14 pounds in order to be moved an inch, and 
the wind of™a cannon ball can never to be expected to exercise such a force 
the passage of a projectile close to a living subject will only produce an len 
significant effect, which cannot amount to a contusion 


MOVING GREAT WEIGHTS. 

The pedestal of Peter the Great's statue, weighing 1,200 tons, was easily 
transported to St. Petersburg by division and distribution of the motive 
power. A similar method was employed nearly 4,000 years ago in moving 
those gigantic masses which astonish the touristin Egypt. The weight 
of the monolithic temple of Lateran, which, according to Herodotus, was 
carried from Elephantine to Buto in the Delta, is computed at trom 5,000 
to 6,000 tons. This may appear somewhat apocryphal, but every Nile 
voyager knows the vast sitting statue of Rameses II. in the Memnonium 
at Thebes, a single block of close grained syenite upwards of 60 feet high, 
and weighing more than 887 tons, which was brought, about B.C. 1850, 
from the granite quarries of Assouan, a distance of nearly 130 miles, and 
must have been moved across a considerable interval (making every al- 
lowance for the inundation) between the quarry and the river, and again 
from the river over alluvial soil to the Temple. 

A painting in a tomb near the village of Dayr-e-Nakl, discovered by Irby 
and Mangles, shows howit was done. The painting represents a sitting 
figure, about 24 feet high, fixed on a wooden sledge with skait-shaped 
wooden runners, and dragged by four rows of men (45 in each) pulling at 
ropes attached to the front of the sledge, apparently along a plank road. 
At the feet of the statue a figure leans over and pours from a vase abun- 
dance of grease on the ways, and on its knees stands another beating time 
with his hands to make all pull together. This tomb is of the date of 
Osirtasen 11., about 1650 B.C. The distribution of force is still better il- 
lustrated in the colmns at Fateereh, described by Sir G. Wilkinson, 60 feet 
long and 8 feet in diameter, with a sort of trunnions worked in the stone 
along the greater part of their length, to each of which would be fastened 
its separate rope. 

With simple manual force well distributed, and upon wood sliding over 
wood well lubricated—in preference to rollers, which also they under- 
stood—this people, sometimes called barbarous, succeeded in moving 
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| weights over distances which might even embarrass our ‘‘age of inven- 


tions.”’ 





The United States Agricultural Society.—The Sixth Annual Meeting wa 
held in pursuance of appointment at Washington, 13th January, Mr. 
Wiper, the President, taking the chair, and abo ut 70 members being in 
attendance, representing 19 States. The following officers were unani- 
mously elected : 

President—Gen. Tench Tilghman, of Maryland. 

Vice Presidents—J. D. Lang, Maine; H. F. French, New-Hampshire ; 
Frederick Holbrook, Vt. ; Johu Brooks, Massachusetts; B. B. Thurston, 
Rhode Island; S. H. Huntington, Connecticut; B. P. Johnson, New 
York ; W. P. Robeson, New Jersey ; David Landreth, Pennsylvania ; John 
Jones, Delaware ; Odin Bowie, Maryland ; Phillip St. George Cocke, Vir- 
ginia; H. K. Burgwyn, North Carolina; F. W. Alston, South Carolina ; 
Richard Peters, Georgia ; C. C. Clay, jr., Alabama; M. W. Phillips, Mis- 
sissippi ; J. B. De Bow, Louisiana ; Lucien Buttles, Ohio; W. L. Under- 
wood, Kentucky ; T. Fanning, Tennessee ; D. P. Hollaway, Indiana; H 
C. Johns, Illinois ; T. R. Barnett, Missouri ; A. B. Greenwood, Arkansas ; 
Michael Shoemaker, Michigan; D. L. Yulee, Florida ; Guy M. Bryan, 
Texas ; Le Grand Byington, Iowa; B. F. Edgerton, Wisconson ; A. C 
Bradford, California; H. M. Rice, Minnesota; J. H. Lane, Oregon; W. 
W. Corcoran, District of Columbia ; M. A. Otero, New-Mexico ; D. Ander- 
son, Washington Territory ; J. M. Bernhisel, Utah ; B. B. Chapman, Ne- 
braska ; W. F. M. Arny, Kansas. 

Executive Committee—Henry Wager, New York ; J. McGowan, Penn- 
sylvania; Josiah Ware, Virginia; Frederick Smyth, New Hampshire ; 
Henry Wilson, Ohio ; John Merryman, Maryland ; James W. Brown, Illi- 
nois. 


Treasurer—B. B. French, Washington, D. C. 


\» Secretary—Ben. Perley Poore, Newburyport, Mass. 


“Pd Like to Jine..’—Way down East, where Sunday lasts from Saturday 
evening till sundown on Sunday, and where witches were roasted like 
geese in the olden times, and ‘‘thanksgiving’’ is kept with all the fervor 
of cider and roast turkey, there lived a Deacon Hough, a good old soul, 
but sadly afflicted with deafness, so that with his piety and difficulty of 
been blown or played out, without 
A custom obtained in that region of ‘‘down 
here, but be beneficial nevertheless, in 


intended to be married: also when a member of the congregation was 
very ill, it was customary to desire the prayers of the church for the re- 
covery, or the salvation of the soul of the sick person. It was also a 
habit for those intimately acquainted with the person who was ill, to rise 
and ‘“‘speak right out in meeting,’’ saying that he desired to join in sup- 
plication tor the recovery, or the salvation of the soul of his friend. ‘ 

Deacon Hough was always forward upon these occasions, and upon 
announcement of the desire of the prayers of the congregation for & sic 4 
person, he was ready to jump upon his infirm looking legs and cheep ou 
‘I desire to jine"’ 

Once a good old gray-headed person arose after the service, and an- 
nounced the intention of two remarkably ebony colored persons to be 
wed. Old Deacon Hough did not hear accurately, and, mistaking the 

‘«J'd like to 
jine !” He 

Puritan and straight-laced as that congregation was, a broal smile 
swept over it, like the bursting of a thunter cloud after a shower, an 
left the pores of the heart open to the influence of the service. 


Now and Then.—We find, in the Lansdowne manuscripts, . 
Christmas, 1509, certain officials of the Court of King Henry VILL. dined 
together at the village of Shene, now called Richmond, and that at the 
end of the entertainment my host of the Star and Garter, with many 
szlutations handed them the following bill: —For brede, 124. ; ale, 3 
4d. ; wyne, 101. ; two loynes moton, 8d. ; maribones, 64. ; powdred beet, 
5d. ; two capons, 2s. ; two geese, 141. ; fiveconyes, 15d. ; one legge mer 
Sib. weight, 4d. ; six plovers, 18d. ; six pegions, 54. ; two dozen larkes, 620 
salt and sauce, 6d. ; buter andeggs, 104. ; wardens and quynces, Bd: 
herbes, 1d.; spices, 23. 4d. ; flour, 4d. ; whight cappes and cruses, a A. 
which summed up gives exactly £1 sterling as the total exp nses of t 4 
aldermanic feast. Many a party, gentle and simple, has since that — 
dined at the star and Garter, but none ever got so many substantia 
things for their 20s. as the subjects of young King Henry as 

French Notion of the Chiltern Hundreds. —Our Pacis contemporary the on 
in a memoir of the late General Anson, states, with all gravity, tha the 
‘August 1853 he became the representative of the division of Chiltern ("00 
fact being that he then left Parliament by accepting the Chiltern she 
dreds), and was at the same time appointed to a high command in 
Kast Indies.’’ 
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ASTONISHING FEA’. 
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It would seem that there is no living thing 80 obnoxious as not to find 
some admirers W hat « atures SO repulsive as rats nd pid rs? Yet the 
London Quarterly finds something beaut I 
mer, and Dr. Asa litch, in Harper's Monthly, labors ' : 
ter delicate little objects are worthy of our esteem an ladmiration! He 


‘it il and even leveable in the for 
to show that the lat- 


denies that their bite is fatal to any but insects, and extols their agility, 
In support of 


adroitness, sagacity and heroism as worthy of all praise. . 
these views he tells the following curious story concerning a heroic 
spider who captured a snake. ‘The affair came off last summer in the 
store of Charles Cook, in the village of Havana, Cheming county, New 
York, and is attested by Hon. A. 6. Dickinson, of Corning, who him- 
self witnessed the phenomena, as did more than a hundred other persons : 

An ordinary looking spider of a dark color, its body not larger than a 
common house fly, had taken up his residence, it appears, on the upper 
side of a shelf beneath the counter of Mr. Cook’s store. What may we 
suppose was the surprise and consternation of this little animal on dis- 
covering asnake about a foot long, selecting for its abode the floor under- 
neath, only two or three spans distant from its nest. It was a common 
silk snake, which had perhaps been brought into the store unseen in a 
quantity of sawdust with which the floor had been receatly ‘carpeted.’ 
‘The spider was well aware, no doubt that it would fall a prey to this hor- 
tid monster the first time it should incautiously venture within its reach. 
We would suppose to avoid such a horrible doom it would forsake its pre- 
sent abode and seek a more secure retreat elsewhere, But it is not impro- 
bable that a brood of its eggs or young were secreted near the spot, which 
the parent feresaw would fall a prey to this monster if they were aban- 
doned by their natural guardian and protector. We can conceive of no 
other motive which would have induced the spider so pertinaciously to 
remain and defend that particular spot at the imminent risk of her own 
life, when she could have fled and established herself in some secure corner 
elsewhere. 

But how, we may well ask, was it possible for such a weak, tender little 
creature to combat such a powerful mail-clad giant? What power had 
she to do any thing which could subject the monster to even the slightest 
inconvenience or molestation? Her ordinary resort, that of fettering and 
binding her victim, by throwing her threads of cobweb around’ it, it is 
plain, would be of no more avail here thanthe cords upon the limbs of 
the unshorn Sampson. 

Aware that her accustomed mode of attack was useless, how did she ac- 
quire the knowledge and sagacity requisite for devising another, adapted 
go exactly to the case in hand, one depending upon the structure and habits 
of the serpent to aid in rendering it successful? How was she able to per- 
ceive that it was in her power to wind aloop of her threads around this 
creature's throat, despite all his endeavors to foil her in this work, a loop 
of sufficient strength to hold him securely, notwithstanding his struggles 
and writhings, until by her tackle-like power she could gradually hoist 
him up from the floor, thus literally hanging him by the neck until he 
was dead ; for this was the feat which this adroit little heroine actually 
perrormed, a feat beside which all the fabled exploits of Hercules in over- 
powering lions and serpents and dragons sink intoutter insignificance. And 
who can say in the planning and execution of this stupendous achievement 
there was not forethought, reasoning, a careful weighing of all the difti- 
culties and dangers, and a elear perception in the mind of this little crea- 
ture that she possessed the ability to accomplish what she undertook ; in 
short, an exercise of faculties uf a much higher ordgr than the mere in- 
stinct which is commonly supposed to guide end govern these lower ani- 
mals in all their movements ? 

By what artilice the spider was able in the first of its attack to accom- 
plish what it did, we can only conjecture, as its work was not discovered 
until the most daring and difficult part of +ts feat had been performed. 
When first seen it had placed a loop around the neck of the serpent, from 
the top of which a single thread was carried upward, and attached to the 
under side of the shelf, whereby the head of the serpent was drawn up 
about two inches from the floor. The snake was moving round and round 
incessantly, ina circle as large as its tether would allow, wholly unable to 
get its head down to the floor, or withdraw it from the noose; while the 
heroic little spider, exulting no doubt in the success of its exploit, which 
was now sure beyond a peradventure, was ever and anon passing down to 
the loop and up to the shelf, adding thereby an additional strand to the 
thread, each of which new strands, being tightly drawn, elevated the head 
of the snake gradually more and more. 

But the most curious and skillful part of its performance is yet to be 
told. When it was in the act of running down the thread to the loop, the 
reader will perceive it was possible for the snake, by turning bis head ver- 
tically upward, to snap at and seize the spider inbismouth. This had no 
doubt been repeatedly attempted in the earlier part of the contlict; but 
instead of catching the spider, his snakeship thereby had only caught him- 
selfin an additional trap. The spider, probably by watching each opportu- 
nity when the month of the snake had thus been turned towards her, adroit- 
ly, with her hind legs, as when throwing a thread around a fly, had thrown 
one thread after another over the mouti: of the snake, so that he was now 
perfectly muzzled, by a series of threads being placed over it vertically, 
and these were held from being pushed asuuder by another series of 
threads placed horizontally, and as my informant states he particularly 
observed. No muzzle of wire or wicker-work fer the mouth of an animal 
could be woven with more artistic regularity and perfection; and the 
snake occasionally making a desperate attempt to open his mouth would 
merely put these threads upon a stretch. 

The snake continued his gyrations, his gait becoming more slow, how- 

ever, from weakness and fatigue, and the spider continued to move down 
and up on the cord gradually shortening it, until, atlast, when drawn up- 
ward so far that only two or three inches of the end of his tail touched 
the floor, the snake expired, about six days after he was discovered. 
_ Amore extraordinary feat than that which this little spider performed, 
is probably no where upon record—a snake a foot in length hung bya 
common house spider! Truly, the race is not to the swift, nor is the bat- 
tle to the strong !—And this phenomenon may serve to indicate tous that 
the intelligence with which the Creator has endowed the humblest, fee- 
blest of his creatures, is ample for enabling him to triumph in any emer- 
gency in which he places them, if they but exercise the faculties he has 
given them. I is only the slothful, cowardly, timorons, that fail—and 
they fail not so much before their enemies as before their own supine- 
ness. 

{‘Rather tough,’ as M jor Bagstock would say. ] 














THE SENSES, INSTINCTS, AND CAPACITIES OF 
ANIMALS. 


The second lecture of Rev. G. W. Burnap, D. D., was delivered last 
evening in the Unitarian Church, and was listened to with increased in- 
terest by the large number of auditors who attended the introductory dis- 
course. We observed also many who were not present on that occasion, 
who were gratifie! and interested by this lecture. The subject and the 
train of research necessarily imply and involve some degree of attention, 
but the style and elocution of Dr. Burnap are well calculated to place and 
keep his hearers en rapport. 

The opening lecture as we have reported, in addition to a general state- 
ment for the course, was devoted to the animal constitution of man, and 
the phy sical characteristics and endowments which man shares with the 
animals. 


The subject of the second lecture, was “the senses, instincts and capaci- | 


ties of anima!s’’—or a consideration and survey of what may be called 
analogously, the mind, or psychological endowments of animals. A strik- 
ing and interesting argument for the benevolence of the creative plan and 
purpose, which has been educed by the researches of natural theology 
‘rom the general laws and prevailing tendencies of the animal constitu- 
tion, was impressively and eloquently stated and illustrated by the lee- 
turer. The Creator's benevolence is shown alike in the limitation of en- 
dowments, as ia the powers granted, and this too was illustrated in many 
instances 
_ In proof that limitation of power or endowment was the result of de- 
sign and purpose, and not of blin ln scessity or impersonal law, it was ar- 
gued that while, as a whole, in degree and kind, the intelligence and ca- 
prcities of the animal—even the most perfect—were, beyond compari- 
son, inferior to man, some of the animal senses were far superior, and this 
introduces the first distinct division of the theme —the senses of animals. 
A striking, yet obvious, point of analogy in man and the animal, is the 
general exhibition of the five-fold sense or organ of communication with 
the outer world. The senses of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting and 
feeling bring in, we have reason to believe, essentially the same report, £0 
fur as purely sensible results are concerned. How immeasurably, then, is 
the psychological principle and life exalted in man, when we consider how 
the contribations and ministrations of these senses are developed in him. 
Under this topic particular and descriptive illustrations and references were 
made to instances of the superiority of animals in given senses ; the dog, 
for instance, iu smell; the vulture, and birds of prey, in sight—with an 
Interesting report of an interview with the great Naturalist Audubon, and 
his testimony on this point—and the hog as one of the most accessible and 
tealily observed instances of hearing. On the approach of the last pe- 


| riodic visitation of the seventeen year locusts, these-visitors were met three | 


| Or four inches beneath the surface by the swine, and, in the « pinion of the 
| lecturer, this search of the swine for an expected prey was directed bv the 
sense of hearing , 
rhe next topic was that manifestation or form of psychological endow- 
ment in animals which we call instinct, which was detined by the lecturer | 


as that spontaneous impulse which prompts the irrational animal indepen 
dently and without experience to the course of action and mode of life 
most suitable to nature and constitution. It is impossible and not prac- 
tically important to be determined whether this proceeds mediately from 
and through a peculiar organization, or immedi itely from Divine agency. 

This instinct is the governing and distinguishing power intimate be 
tween the vegetable life and the reason, and of its operations and manifes- 
tations, the lecturer added several instances and examples. We may 
mention the instinct, or class of instincts, which directs the search for food, 
and guides animals variously, yet wonderfully, to that best adapted to the 
masticatory and digestive apparatus—the instincts of defence which lead 
certain animals to congregate and others to avoid those whose instincts are 
destructive—the wondrous and unerring instincts of direction and cer- 
tainty in locomotion, which guide the animal by the most direct route 
from place to place—the instiuct of the nest or the lair, which selects the 
place most suitable and safe for the protection of the young. 

Of the curious and striking illustrations introduced most appositely and 
impressively by the lecturer, we may present in substance the following 
case, recorded in the early annals of New Hampshire: <A fainily removed 
from a place A to a place B, at some distance, and not liking this location 
soon after made a further migration to C., seventy miles distant from B. 
_ Avery valuable cow, which was taken Witt the migratory family, be- 
came dissatisfied with the new settlement ant strayca vif. After some 
search in the neighborhocd it was supposed that she had retraced the route 
from B., and search was accordingly made on that route and at that place 
without effect or success. After a considerable delay, it was ascertained 
that the cow had found her way directly and immediately to A., her fa- 
vored pasturage and residence, without retracing the route from C. to B. 
and B. to A., but by direct and straightest course from C, to A., through 
a wilderness and across rivers, lakes, &c. 

The common honey bee is a familiar and well known instance of this 
instinct. 

In describing and referring to a certain instinct of birds of prey—the 
hawk more especially—in their modes of flight and elevation, the lecturer 
furnished impressive illustration of minute observation and eager inquiry, 
and gave a graphic report of the result antl suggestions of one of his ob- 
servations from the highest summit of the ‘'Peaks of Otter’’ in Virginia, 

The conclusion and result of this description and observation was—we 
cannot attempt to reproduce the whole passage—that the elevation of 
these birds is gained by an application of mechanical principles, and their 
descent to the desired point facilitated by the inclined plane. ‘The natu- 
ral history of the Bible is here signally illustrated and verified, as also in 
the case of the sense of sight possessed by the vulture. The instinct of 
periodic locomotion, as exemplitied in birds of passage, was treated of also, 
but the most impressive and powerful passages of the lecture, or of this 
division of it at least, were those devoted to the relation of instinct and 
reason, and the injury and loss sustained by man in the suppression of 
these faculties and apprehensions which, as an animal, he has, but which 
are neglected or lost in the exclusive cultivation of the reason. The pos- 
session and gift of reason has not made man purely and simply an incor- 
porea' and spiritual entity. His health, welfare, and destiny are in some 
wondrous ways as closely connected and Jinked with matter and with phy- 
sical Jaws, as if no higher law and mode of existence were his. 

The third and concluding topic of the evening's pe was the capaci- 
ties of animals—or, in other words—those psychological endowments in 
animals, which admit of improvement and development by education. It 
was shown that, as a general rule, the animal kingdom was limited in the 
functions and capabilities of educability, and in the transmission of im- 
pressions made in the individual to the progeny. One remarkable excep- 


of man over the animal world, and the iatelligeut benevolence and de- 
sign of t: e Creator. 

The animals which are needful and useful to man, and are capable of 
domestication, are thuse capable, in some degree, of education. In the 
application and elucidation of this great position, the lecture was concluded. 
| It was, throughout, a rich discourse and entertainment of reason. 
Charston Courier, Janu. 16. 








FEARFUL BURNING OF THE SARAH SANDS. 
EXTRAORDINARY PRESERVATION OF THE CREW. 

We regret to announce a most fearful catastrophe by fire, happening to 
the Sarah Sands transport steamer, on her passage to India from Ports- 
mouth, with the headquarters and a large portion of the men of the 54th 
Regiment on board, wlivse preservation, and that of the crew, may be 
fairly considered one of the most marvellous on record, as may be inferred 
from the fact that the ship was burning furiously, in a heavy gale of 
wind, sixteen hours, the whole of her after part being burned out to a 
shell. : 

The Surah Sands was an iron ship of 2000 tons burden, and was for- 
merly employed in running from Liverpool to North America. She was 
chartered by te East India Company for the conveyance of troops to In- 
| dia, and on the Ith of last August she left Portsmouth for Calcutta, un- 

der the command of Captain J. 8. Castle, with a portion of the 54th Re- 
| giment on board, comprising Lieut. Col. Maffat, Captains Brett, Thomp- 
| son, and Gillum ; Lieuts. Galbraith, Hughes, and Crompe; Ensign Wood, 
| Lieut. and Adjutant Houston, Surgeon Grant, Assistant Surgeon Dono- 
van, Quartermaster Hipkin, Paymaster Daniel, 21 Sergeants, 15 Corpo- 
rals, 11 Drummers, 306 rank and file, 8 women, 7 children, anda num- 
ber of ladies, relatives of the ofiicers. The voyage appears to have been 
favorable until November 11, when the ship had reached lat. 14 S., lon. 
56 E. (upward of 400 miles from the Mauritius). About three o'clock in 
the afternoon of that day the troops berthed on the after deck noticed a 
strong smell of burning, which apparently preceeded from beneath them 
inthe hold. It rapidly increasing, the alarm was given to Captain Cas- 
| tle, who at once ordered the after-hold to be examined, and to the horror 
of all, the cargostowed there proved to be on fire. It was stated that the 
bulk of the cargo consisted of Government stores. Bale after bale was 
hauled up, in the hope of getting at the seat 6f tne fire; but in a short 
time the smoke became so dense as to defy any of the crew getting far- 
ther into the hold, and as it filled the whole of the cabins with the suffo- 
cating effluvia, the ladies sought relief on the quarter-deck. 

By this time the outbreak became general throughout the ship, and as a 
natural result, nauch alarm was excited. Ihere was no confusion, how- 
ever, and every order was obeyed by the men with coolngss and courage. 
‘The course of the ship was stopped. Col. Moffat was seen in early con- 
sultation with Capt. Castle, deciding upon the measures for suppressing 
the flames, while the crew were actively employed in taking all sail in, and 
bringing the ship before the wind. Others run out lengths of hose from 
the fire engines, which were passed down to hands below, while hose 
was also attached to the donkey-engine. It soon became apparent that 
all exertions failed in checking the progress of the fire. Col. Moffat, at 
the suggestion of the commander, directed his men to at once cast over- 
board all their ammunition, and in a short time they succeeded in clear- 
ing out the starboard magazine. The 1semainder of the powder in the 
port magazine, however, excited great apprehension. Already had the 
after part of the ship become almost untenable, from the dense smoke 
and heat which tilled every portion of it. ‘The Colonel appealed to his men 
as volunteers tv attempt to rescue the contents of the magazine, now so 
threatened. Scveral brave fellows instantly came forward, and heroically 
succeeded in veaching the magazine and clearing it, with the exception 
of one or two barrels. It was very hazardous work, and several nearly 
lost their lives, as they became overpowered with the smoke and heat, 
and fell; and when hauled up by ropes to the deck, they were senseless. 
The flames soon afterwards burst up through the deck, and running along 
the various cabins, speedly set the whole on fire. There was a heavy 
gale blowing at the time, and the ship was rolling and pitching. 

Capt. Castle, perceiving the critical position of the ship, at once took 
measures for the safe lowering of the boats. They were launched without 
the least accident ; the troops were mustered on deck ; there was no rush 
to the bouts, and the men complied with the commands of their officers 
with as much order as on parade. Col. Moffat informed them that Capt. 
Castle did not despair of saving the ship, but for their own preservation, 
it had been deemed advisable to keep the boats off, so as to act in case of 
|emergency. ‘The ladies, women and children, were lowered into the port 
life-boat, and she was directed to stand off till further orders. All hands 
then turned to constructing rafts of spare spars. In ashort time, three 
were pnt together, which would have been capable of saving a large por- 
tion of those on board. Capt. Castle succeeded in launching two over- 
poard, and the third was left across the deck to be lowered at a moment’s 
notice. In the meanwhile, the flames had made terrible progress. The 
whole of the cabins, saloon, etc., were one body of fire, and about nine 
o’clock the flames burst through the upper decks and ignited the mizzen 
‘rigging. Through the forethought of Capt. Castle in bringing the ship 
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| pefore the wind the fire and smoke were kept sternways, but serious anx- | 


tion was found, and it signally illustrates at once the eminent dominion | 


Se. er 


pm was felt lest the ship should pay olf, and so render its destiuction in 
evi ble ; + > Cool errcewer . ? fy, x loectayr | 

Aout ee Aged : ai ) “a 4 - it + 4 P no é e - Pras, a4 
d ! 1h Or twe | left in the port maga e which 
blew out the port quarter All was consternation, and the ship from tl 
main rigging to ber stern was in one neral body of tire 


Captain Castle still had hh pes, althongh he expressed his fears to the 
| commanding officer of the ti ps that the ship would be lost Providen- 
tially, th® bulkhead of the after part of the ship withstood the action of 
the flames. Here all efforts were concentrated to keep it cool. Party af- 
ter party of the troops volunteered for the work, and so endeavored to 
prevent the fire making its way forward. As it was, several fell senseless 
| trom the suffocating intluence of the smoke, and were dragged up appa- 
rently dead. ‘To the great honor of the troops, they obeyed the directions 
of their officers with a calmness and energy which was almost astounding, 
and but for which the ship must have perished, and doubtless many of 
those on board with her. For hours did this state of affairs continue. 
Although the men kept the fire at bay below, it gained the main rigging. 
Mr. Welch, the chief officer, with several of the soldiers, at once went 
aloft with wet blankets, an: after considerable peril and risk, succeeded 
in extinguishing the flames. As it was, however, some of the vards were 
destroyed. Towards two o'clock the following morning, the men had the 
satisfaction of seeing the fire diminishing, but it only had the effect of in: 
ducing them to continue their exertions, with, if possible, almost double 
energy. ‘The flames were gradually beaten back, and by daylight their 
entire annihilation was accomplished. 

It was not till then that the full extent of the fearful havoc made by the 
lire was clearly ascertained. ‘Ile after part of the ship was burned’ out, 
merely its shell remaining, and now another fate threatened her. The gale 
still prevailed, and the ship was rolling and pitching in a heavy sea, con- 
stantly shipping considerable water at the port quarter, which had been, 
blown out by the explosion. She had fifteen feet of water in her hold, 
and active steps had to be taken to prevent her foundering. All the men 
were set to the pumps, and bailing water outof the hold. Captain Castle, 
fearing the stern would fall out, got two hawsers under her bottom, and 
made them tant; the next difficulty was to stop the water, which was 
pouring in through the quarter. Spare sails and blankets were placed over 
the opening, and the leak was partially stopping. ‘There was no abatement 
in the gale during the morning, and in every heave of the ship the water 
tanks in the hold, which had got loose, were dashed from one side to the 
other. The state of the ship, and the continued severity of the weather, 
rendered the constant working of the pumps and the bailing imperative. 
It was not until two o'clock in the afternoon that the boats containing 
the women' and children could be got alongside. They were got on board, 
and the other boats, which had been ordered off during the raging of the 
fire, returned, with the exception of the gig, which had been swamped 
during the night. The officer in charge of her, however, Mr. Wood, and 
the hands, were picked up by another boat. During the remainder of the 
day, the following night, and succeeding day, the whole of the hands and 
troops were engaged in working the pumps and clearing the ship of the 
water. . By the evening of the 13th, the crew succeeded in securing the 
stern, and getting steerage way on the ship. She bad then drifted as far 
as lon, 18128, Captain Castle then set all sail, and bore up in the hope 
of making the Mauritius ; and to the joy of all on bowd, made that port 
in eight days. London Times 








THE TRADE IN HORNS OF ANIMALS. 


The trade in animal products of a miscellaneous character is a much 
larger one than is generally supposed. ‘There are several of the minor pro- 
ducts dealt in, which offer an interesting field for enquiry, and for colleet- 
ing the scattered data which can alone serve to furnish an approximate 
idea of the avgregate value and importance of the trade considered in @ 
mercantile and a manufacturing point of view. 

‘The horns of animals, for instance, wild and domestic, may seem of a 
very secondary importance, and yet the trade in them, home and foreign, 
rises to a very respectable position in the statistical returns. Indeed, the 
] rights and privileges of the hornworkers and hornpresgers have in various 
reigns occupied the prominent attention of the Legislature. But there is 
no fear in the present day ‘‘of the trade being ruined, and the business 
lost to the nation,’’ as was the ery when the statutes 6 Edward IV. oc. 
8, and7 James [. c. 14 were passed, forbidding the sale of horns to 
foreigners, and prohibiting the export of unwrought horns. We not only 
use up our own large home supply of horns, but import on the average 
fully as many more, name'y, about 3,500 tons per annum. 

While many of the former uses of horn for glazing purposes, for drink- 
ing-cups, for bornbooks, and for the sounding instruments of the bold 
forester, have passed away, other and more elegant and varied applica- 
tions have been found for this plastic material, insomuch that the trade 
Directories show us half.a-dozen or more workers in horn, forming sepa- 
rate and distinct classes of the trade. 

Large as the present use of horns and hoofs is, we believe that many 
further manufacturing purposes may be found for them, and that they will 
become even s ill more important than they now are in a commercial 
point of view. 

Although the largest trade application of horn is for knife-handles, 
combs, and umbrella tops, still the other uses are also extensive, and as 
numerous as the varieties of horn which come into the market, or bristle 
on the head of the animals characterized by this frontal appendage, Ox, 
buffalo, and deer horns are those mostly worked up ; bat the horn of the 
rhinoceros, ram, and some few other animals, are also employed to a 
limited extent. kor the spiral tube of the antelope, little or no commer- 
cial use seems yet to have been found. 

The study of the composition, formation, and growth of horn is au in 
teresting one, and well deserving of careful investigation, in view of the 
manufacturing purposes to which this substance may Ve applied. In com- 
mon parlance, any hard body projecting from the head, terminating in a 
free, unopposed point, and serviceable as a weapon, is called a ‘‘horn.”’ 
But the composition of these diff.r materially. Professor Owen well ob- 
serves, ‘Even the weapons to which the term ‘horn’ is properly or tech- 
nically applied consist of very different substances, and belong to two 
organic systems, as distinct from each other as both are from the tecth. 
Thus the horns of deer consists of bone, and are processes of the frontal 
bone ; those of the giraffe are independent bones or ‘epiphyses,’ covered 
by hairy skin; those of oxen, sheep, and antclopes are ‘apophyses’ of 
the frontal bone, covered by the corium, and by a sheath of trae horny 
material ; those of the prong-horned antelope consist at their basis of bony 
processes, covered by hairy skin, and are covered by horny sheaths in the 
rest of their extent. They thus combine the character of those of the 
giraffe and ordinary antelope, together with the expanded and branched 
form of the antlers of deer. Only the horns of the rhinoceros are cor 
posed wholly of horny matter, and this is disposed in longitudinal fibres ; 
so that the horn seems rather to consist of coarse bristles compactly mat- 
ted together in the form of a more or less elongated sub-c »mpressed 
cone.”’ 

The horn of the rhinoceros, like its skin, when polished and in thin 
layers, is as transparent and mottled as tortoisesheil, ‘These horns are 
often obtained 2 feet long, and 10 inches in diameter, In India they have 
the reputation among the Mohammedans of being an antidote to poison ; 
| and in older times they were the fashionable scent and oil-bottles of the 
| Roman dames. ” 

It is commonly believed that the horns of the ox acquire an a lditional 
| ring every year after the third, but the addition of annuli is far from being 
annual in other species. Many rings are gained in one year’s growth of 
the ram’s horns, and in these of the ring-horned antelope. ‘The length 
of the horn forms a distinguished characteristic in some breeds of cattle; 
but whatever improvements may have been effected in the form and char- 
acter of the carcase, by the modification of food and habits, it does not 
ap;-car that we have been able to superinduce any improvement or alter- 
ati nin the size or texture of the horns. Indeed, the horns of the wild 
annals would seem to be more prominent than in the domesticated 
races. 

{he immense horns cf the Africtn or Cape buffalo, of the Java buffalo, 
and the Arnee buffalo of India, are the most valuable, and the extent of 
the trade in this class of horns may be estimated from the fact that about 
one nillion buffalo horns wer shipped from the port of Madras last year. 
As we derive two-thirds of our foreign supply of horns from the East 
| In-lies, it is not improbalie that the existing disturbances may cause & 
deticiency in the shipmeats thence, owing to the interruption of internal 
communication, and tie withdrawal of large masses of the population 
from their ordinary peaceful occuption of collecting and bringing in the 
horns to the mercastile houses. ; ' ; 

South America chiefly Brazil and the Argentine Republic) furnishes 
us with a considerable quantity of ox horns, and we also receive several 
hundred tons « year from the United States. For buffalo and stag horns 
| we are mainly dependent on India: of the former we import fully 1,400 
tons per annum. Averaging these at 1,400 horns to the ton, this would 
show a mortality of a million buffaloes a year, besides what may be locally 
used up, or sent to America and the European ports. Of deer horns the 
Sheffield cutlers and others work up about 400 tons, chiefly ‘erived from 
Ceylon and the peninsular of India. The “fall” from at least 800,000 
head of deer is required to supply this quantity. 

Of the aggregate annual quantity of horns entering the market, esti- 
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I cat x composed the same material as ] 
used for wanufacturing purposes to a small extent ; and besi 
supply, we import about £4,000 to £5,000 in value. They are pres out 
into combs and horn buttons; but the greater part finds its way to the 
boilers of the glue maker, and to the manufactory of the chemist, who 


work them up w th other animal refuse, into prussiates. 

As a fertilizer, horn cuttings and shavings are very useful 
can be obtained in any quantity 

The composition of stag horn most resembles bone, while the horns of 
black contain fully 90 per cent. of albuminous matter. It is difficult to 
estimate what quantity of the horns used up in manufactures, or of the 
slaughtered animals, are returned to the soil in the shape of manure, in 
common with the numerous other animal and vegetable prducts. Mr. 
Braithwaite Poole, in bis Statistics of British Commerce, calculates that 
the animal manures used yearly amount to about ninety million tons, 
besides fat, blood, garbage, &c. 


when they 


Londou Farmer’s Magazine. 








THE FOOT OF THE HORSE. 
Physiological Reflections on the Position Assumed by the Fore Foct of the Horse 
in the Varied Movements of the Limb. 
BY J. T. LUPTON, STUDENT OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, R. V. C 

1. The foot of a living horse in a state of rest remains firmly on the 
ground, that is, the toe and the heel are on the ground at one and the 
same time: but if during this position the extensor muscles were to con- 
tract, then the toe would be raised from the ground ; and if, on the other 
hand, the flexor muscles were to contract, then the heel would be raised 
from the ground. Now, during progression, the first movement which 
takes place is the contraction of the ilexor muscles, by which (together 
with the mnscles of the arm) the foot is raised, the toe being the last par 
of that organ raised from the ground. The foot is now in a position to be 
sent forward, which is brought about by the contraction of the extensor 
muscles ; the foot,is then thrown out as far as the flexor muscles will admit, 
and when at the greatest allowable point of tension, the heel is brought 
in apposition with the ground. The efixors new in their turn contract, 
the heel is first raised from the ground, and lastly the toe, which brings 
me back to the point I started from. 

2. Viewing the leg of a horse as a piece of mechanism (allowing that leg 
to be even ina state of anchylosis), and comparing it to the spoke ofa 
wheel, during the revolutions of which the posterior part of the inferior 
extremity, or, in other words, that part which is attached to the tier, 
comes in contact with the groun? but if in the place of the spoke 
the above-mentioned leg of the horse were there placed, tl 
case would come in contact with the ground 
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3. As to the anatomy of the foot. 
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and the toe iast. 











The foot is composed of the os pedis, os navicu and a small portion 
superiorly of the os corona. Between the ale of the os pedis we have the 
frog and the fibrous frog, in fact, a beautiful elastic cushion ; and poste- 


ro-laterally the lateral cartilages, readily yielding on the application of 
pressure. Seeing this arrangement, I naturally seck to find the cause of 
its existence, and I suggest that itis there in order, by coming in contact 
with the ground, first to break the concussive effect, likely, if being hard 
and unyielding as the formation at the toe, to be productive of much cost 
to the animal frame. 

4. The progress of action is from the heel to the toe. For example, 
man, during progression, puts his heel tothe ground first; the ox also 
places his heels similarly on the ground first, and dogs bring their pads 
in contact with the ground first ; does it not, then, seem undeniable, when 
reasoning by analogy, that the horse similarly brings his heels to the 
ground first ? 

During progression, the body moves forwards; during which movement 
the toe, as evident to every observer, leaves the ground last, that is, when 
the flexors are contracting. If such be the case, then, for the toe to come 
in contact with the ground first, as some affirm, and the heel last, is a re- 
trograde and impossible movement 

Three principal impressions are made on the foot during progression : 
namely, 

1. On the heel, when great expansion and yielding takes place, 
owing to the pressure on the frog, which is forced upwards, causing the 
ultimate expansion of the walls of the hoof, &c. 

2. On the middle part of foot, when the bones 
b od ¥ 
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bear the weight of the 
The flexors and extensors being, for the instant, in astate of quie- 
. neither of them are extending or contracting. 
On the toe, when the animal gives a push, by which an impetus is 

given to send the body forwards. 

The foot comes on the ground nearly flat, 
an instant on the ground before the toe 

{ humbly assert, in conclusion, that the progress of action is from the 
heel to the toe, and not from the toe to the heel. London Veterinarian 





but the heel is for 


I admit. 


OF ANIMALS UNDER DISEASE, 


given, for the most part, on the authority of 





TREATMENT 


The following recij 


“Ss a;re 


h, and shoulda be idliowed on y 10 cases where 





urgeon is not considered necessary :— 

Disezses of Catile—The epidemic is ushered in by a cold fit, with a staring 
coat and cold extremities, which is soon followed by a reaction, a dis- 
charge of saliva from the mouth, and the tongue swollen ; the beast ap- 
pears tender in the feet, and feverish syinptoms are manifested ; the pulse 
being quickened, and the muzzle feeling dry and hot. In the course of 
the first day, vesicles of bladders are found on the tip and upper part of 
the tongue, as well as other parts of the mouth, the lips, and between the 
hoofs and the heels; and in milch cows the teats are often similarly af- 
fected. The general treatment consists in moderating the fever, relaxing 
the bowels, applying astringents to the mouth and feet, and afterwards 
supporting the strength by tonics. A dose of salts, with a little sulphur, 
will be a sufficient aperient ; and the tonic, when necessary, may consist 
of gentian, ginger, and sulphate of iron--two drachms ofeach. A solu- 
tion vi 





lum, with a little treacle, will be a useful application to the mouth, | 


| tion to one for extra stock, the alteration provid 


there are 4{) pens of three 


and the fet may be dressed with a simp!e astringent powder, or a stronger | 


caustic. lf the udder is affected, local bleeding and fermentations wiil be 
be modified acc rdingly. 

Pieuropneumonu—A very slight, but short, cough, and a little staring of 
the coat, may runon for weeks ; then the affected beast lags behind the 


herd, and does not feed so readily ; after some time, we find the breathing / 


accelerated, the animal Joses flesh, the appetite is further diminished, 
and now the attendarts are alarmed; in the third, or later stage, in 
which the most urgent distress is manifested, the animal is greatly reduced, 
the appetite failing almost entirely, and rumination also ceasing ; respira- 
tion is greatly accelerated, short and catching ; the beast, indeed, pants 
for breath, and soon dies from suffocation. 
one or two animals appear to be affected, slaughter them at once. It is 
whilst merely the short husky cough and the staring coat are apparent 
that treatment may succeed. A moderate blood-letting may be given, 
not large or repeated. Blister, by rubbing into the sides, previously 
stripped of hair, the ointment of iodine of mercury, that of tartarised 
antimony, and the ointment of caatharides, mechanically combin- 
ed; and, if desirable, add a little croton-cil. Insert a large seton in 
the dewlap, with the view of taking upand continuing the counter-inflam- 
matory action after that of the blister has ceased. With regard to inter- 
nal remedies, first regulate the bowels by Epsom salts and linseed oil, and 
then administer the following sedative :—White hellebore, powdered, 1 
drachm ; tartarised antimony, 1 drachm ; nitrate of potash, 2 drachms. 
Mix up with gruel, and give morning and evening the first day, and once 
a day afterwards for about four or fivedays. Bran and linseed mashes 
may be given ; indeed, linseed either in the form of crushed seed or cake, 
is a very desirable food for an animal either suffering under, or recover- 
ing from, this complaint. 

The Drop After Calving.—One of the symptoms is a torpid state of the 
bowels, rumination ceases, and the food in the various stomachs remains 
in @ unchanged state. Our first object must be to restore this loss of ac- 
tion by means of purgatives and stimulants :—Take sulphate of magnesia 
1 pound : flowers of sulphur, 4 ounces ; croton oil, 10 drops ; carbonate of 
ammonia, 4 drachms: powdered ginger, 4 drachins; spirit of nitrous 
ether, 1 ounce. The above should be carefully mixed and dissolved in 
warm Oatmeal gruel, and given to the cow slowly aud carefully. In 
severe cases, where there is obstinate constipation, increase the croton oil 
and add from four to eight grains of powdered cantharides, Rub astrong 
stimulating or blistering liniment on the spine, particularly on the loine 
and place a fresh sheepskin on the loins, wool outside. Every six hours 

ag a tn of the above medicine, except the croton oil, until purg- 
§ \s produced, which may be facilitated by raking and clystering. If 


If the herd is large, and only | 


; oe at ° : | farm, or in the vicinity. 1 
called for; and, if the liver or lungs are involved, the treatment should | : 





the cow does 5] rine, it be removed by the catheter 
N n, Ww n s and otl food In 
t | 1 { 
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w it \ rras in 
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{ ut ay rly period of pregnancy, occasions little disturbance 
health. Ata vetiod, how , Serious consequences sometimes 
i Ww, Ss is ll imation of the womb, and even death. When treat- 





d, give a dose of salts, torelax the bowels, and follow by a 
ich of andanum and spirits of nitrous ether. 
When there is inflammation of the womb, hot formentations should be 
applied externally to tbe loins, for along time together. Some blood 
imay also be abstracted. When abortion is threatened, it sometimes hap- 
pens that it may be prevented by prompt treatment. The animal should 
be bled, kept quiet, and one and a half ounce of tincture of opium, and 
a similar quantity of spirit of nitrous ether, should be given, but pur- 
gatives avoided. When a cow has failed before, at a particular period, 
it is prudent to abstract some blood, just previous to this time. It gene- 
rally happens that the after-birth is retained after abortion, and it is 
better to remove it, if possible, although it be necessary, in order to ac 
complish this, to introduce the hand into the uterus, and detach the 
placenda from it, by breaking down carefully the points of attachment. 
Mange, is produced either by poverty or contagion. The treatment 
consists in rubbing in, with plenty of friction, an ointment containing 
sulphur :—Sulphur vivum, four ounces; linseed oil or train oil, eight 
ounces ; oil of turpentine, or oil of tar, two ounces. Lice occasionally 
infest cattle that have been reduced by poverty of living, and prove a 
source of much irritation, though not to the same 
Either the cintment reeommende: fr the mange, or a decoction of tobac- 
co, will have the effect of destroyius the insect. 


ment is requil 


sedative, such as an ounce e 





THE SMITHFIELD (Lib FAT CATTLE SHOW, 





Cattle. —As very erroneous impressions of the relative numerical strength 
of the rent cattle classes, as compared with last year, may arise from 


» give the following figures, stating in 
yme up in unwonted force, and which 
most to the increase of our present 


mere inspe tiod and re ollection, \ 
the closest form which breeds have c 
of the ne have contributed 
show. ‘The entries were :— 





ciasses 


13855 1856 1857. 
Devons..... Loaa cece, Lt is: eee a ce eee 
eS, aon ane bsshean Be ite cteansane oo: SRS ey 36 
ROU RMOINE..: . cis os nwasetatemes 40 ile ed & Oe RN cca Ces alee be ee 
Scotch, Irish, and Welsh....... 10: «<5 ok ce abe. bake 18 
Other pure breeds.............. bes wha ee mara 18 22 
CREE caso sakk a Conca ot A ioe Se: eee eee 8 
A oo re hate ree ‘ a ae . 2 
Total... rae ia celere BO Gh teapeden a 176 





ind Devon 
nd filling 
ithead of 


] } 
i, greater than 


‘ars, of one rd, both in the 

1e principal item in swelling the catalogue 

rd, though the Shorthorns still remain a long way 
The total number of cattle is very mu 

on any other occasion. 

As to excellence, we have no hesitation in pronouncing this exhibition 
the best ever collected together in Baker-street Bazvir. Class after class 
presented an array of animals of remarkably high character, with rarely 
an inferior beast ; and, as we might anticipate from the extension of good 
breeding of late years, the quality is almost universally of a superior des- 
cription, and the huge monstrosities of fat once wondered at and ridiculed, 
have given place to animals of a more profitably-feeding, early-fattening, 
and valuable kind. The standard ot merit is not now simply the amount 
of flesh, except in the judgment of some old-school authorities ; but the 
symmetry, quality, and valuable charicteristics of the animal are taken 
into consideration, notwithstanding the circumstance of this Show being 
purposely designed for fat stock intended for the butcher. And we trust 
this principle will be persevered in—namely, to encourage such a fatness 
as may indicate the profitable nature of a breed, rather than mere weight, 
regardless of expense and time wasted in its attainment. 

Sheep.—There has been a consilerable growth in the exhibition of good 
mutton, the number last year and this being as follows :— 


An increase, it 








1856. 1857. 
Oe ee as ser 
Cross-breeds ........ Dib oid wet erentead 32 
re -. 08 : nance, Oe 


Here we see at a glan 

Leicesters—have slightly diminished in number, the Cross-breeds and 
Southdowns, and other Short-wools have nearly doubled their entries in a 
single year. The great feature of the sheep classes (just as at Birming- 
ham) is the great advance made, and the size and superior quality attain- 
ed, in a fuw years, by the cross-breeds, the long and short-wool half-breds 
being now some of the most profit ible sh sep We possess. 


Pigs.—Th 





zs instead of thre>, in addi- 
ig separate competition 
for animals of a younger age ; and, except in the last class, all the stated 
ages are much earlier than was formerly the case. Last year there were 
25 pens of three, and 15 single animals, or 38 entries altogether: this year 
t and 19 single animals, making a total of 59 ; 

which is a very Jarge increase in one year. 
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BREEDING FARM IN OHIO. 
HORSES FOR SALE. 
T T. JACKSON, of Flashing, L. I., has taken the farm of A. C. Jenning?, Urbana, Ohio 
e Known as the Nutwood Farm, of 65. acres, witha view of breeding trotting stock 
v i f that part of the country an opportunity of improv- 
fifteen or twenty of the very best brood 


is year we have four classes of pi 





ana ZiVINg toe farmers ana 


ing their stock of horses, he ha nt out some 





mares, for irott roadst i be selected throughout Long Island ; likewise 
ten stallion a ig t n are— 
Piying Cloud, § yrs. old, by old Black Hawk, dam by old Andrew Jackson. 


Tron Duke, 5 yrs. old, by Cassius M. Clay 
Hamiltonian mare 
St. Lawrence, 3 yrs. old, by old St. Lawrence, dam by old Black Hawk 
Arabian Knight,3 yrs. old. by Jupiter, out of an Arabian mare. 
Inng Island Cloud, 2 yrs. old, by Fiying Cloud, dam by Mambrino 
Independence, 2 yrs. old, by old Vermont Black Hawk, out of Rachel, 
Narragansett pacing mare 
Moro, 1 yr. old, by Napoleon, dam by old Andrew Jackeon. 
Flushing By, 1 yr. old, by Flying Cloud, dam by old Abtatl 
Nutwor, 6 months old, by Flying Cloud, out of Gazelle by tr 
Pee Jones, 6 months old, by Ethan Allen. out of Rache 
pacer. 
Such 


dam by Young Cleveland Bay, out of an old 





out of a fast 


she 





ing Belfounder. 
slie Out Of a fast Narragansett 


of the above stallions as for 


are old enough for service will stand for mares 
ey are all for sale, except the old horse Flying Cloud 
Cloud’s colts are as promising for trotters ana ruadsters as those of any stallion that ever 
stood on Long Island. Iron Duke’s are equally promising. but are all young. 

Mr. Jackson expects to continue the same bu-iness in Ohio that he did on his 
Flushing, such as breaking and training colts and horses, pricking and docking, &c 


on the 


Flying 


irm at 


His 


30n, Samuel Jackson, wil! continue the same branch of business on the Farm at Willow 
' 


Gien, Flushing, L. 1., likewise taking horses to board throughout the season. 
{jan]16-2in*] 





GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 
WILLMOTT’S POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
ORIGINAL ENGLISH EDITION. 
RINTED on superfine cream tinted paper, small 4to., superbly bound cloth, gilt edges. 
Four Dollars, formeriy Siz Doliars, or in morocco, full gilt or antique, Six Dollars, for- 
merly Eight Dollars. . 

THE POET3 OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY—Selected and Ertited by the Rey. Row’t 
Ars Wirisotr. With One Hundred I!lustrations by Everett Millai , John Tenniel, F. R. 
Pickersgill, John Gilbert, Birket Foster, and William Hervey, T. Dalziel, H. Weir, N. 
Hughes, E. Duncan, J. R. Clayton, J. Gqdwin, J. ). Harding, G. Dodgson, T. M. Brown, W. 
I. Leitch, E. A. Goodall, and numerous other artist bugraved lost elaborately by the 
3rothers Dalziel. 

Any of the above artists, seciug the feeble and inferior copies presented to the public by 
another house, might well exclaim with Iago, 

‘Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.’’ 
For sale, WHOLESALE and Retait, by GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Co., and all Booksellers. 
E. BALDWIN, Agent, 18 Beckman-street. 

N. B. Copies of the above, carefully packed, will be sent by mail or express, on receipt 

of Focr Dottars for the cloth copies, or Six Dontars for those in morocco. {jan9] 


BONNIE SCOTLAND FOR SALE. 
O BE SOLD BY PRIVATE CONTRACT, the celebrated horse BONNIE SCOTLAND, four 
years old, balf brother to the renowned mare Blink Bonny, winner of the Derby and 
Oaks in 1857; bred by Mr. Wm. I’Anson, of Spring Cottage, Malton, England. Bonnie 
Scotiand is by Iago, out of Queen Mary (the dam of Blink Bonny) by Gladiator, grandain 
by Plenipotentiary (winner of the Derby in 1834), ont of Myrrha by Whalebone (winner 
of the Derby in 1810)—Gift by Young Gohanna—Sister to Grazier by Sir Peter, &c. He is 
a rich bay, stands nearly 16 hands high, clear of white, except a star in forehead, with im- 
mense power and substance; free from all roaring and blemish. That he was one of the 
best horses of the day is shuwn by his performances, he haying won ina canter the Liver- 
pool St. Leger, the Doncaster Stakes at Doncaster, carrying 5lbs. extra, beating Ellington 
ra winner of the Derby in 1856), and several other first class horses: also running sécond 
‘or the Great Doncaster St. Leger in 1856. Qneen Mary, the dam of Bonnie Scotland, is 
also the dam of Blink Bonny, Blooming Heather, ad several other celebrated winners. 
His sire, Jago, is by Don John (the winner of the Doncaster St. Leger in 1838), out of Scan- 
¢éal by Selim, grandam by Haphazard, &c.;s0 that his blood, which (as well as being the 
most fashionable, is remarkable for stoutness), combined with his great power and fine ac- 
tion, cannot fail to render him invainable as a sire of race horses. 

Bonnie Scotland ean be scen at the stable of Mr. Mites I’Anson, opposite the Mount Plea- 
sant Cemetery, Newark, N. J., where every information may be obtained; or address Mr. 

Joun Ricuarps, at this Office. {nl4} 
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|} the Club. This stake to be run on Saturday of race week. 


| to make a race, except in the 2 yr. 


' toa similar plate and race for 1859, 


| of the weights to be made known by Ist April. 


exteut as the mange. | 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 


FTIIWENTY FIVE CENTS each wi given for the five last numbers of Vo} 7 
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FOR SALE, 


~ CHATTAHOOCHEE COURSE, COLUMBUS, GA. 
MEETING. 


SPRING 
big Emtowing sweepstakes have | 1 opened by the Columbus Jockey Club, to be run 
at their next annual Spring meeting, commencing on Tuesday, March 23, 1868 -— 


é years old, color liver 
, . lie and white 
3170 \pply to R. H., at this Office. F 


— “~~, 
No. 1. Sweepsta for 2 yr. olds, Mile heats; $100 subscription, half forfeit. 
2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats; $150 subscription, half forfeit with 
I by the Club $160 
The above Stakes to be run on Tuesday of race week. 


No. 3. Sweepstake 
$200 added by,the Club. T 


Post Stake for all ages, F 


for 8 yr. olds, Two mile heats; $200 subscription, 
is stake to be run on Friday of race week. 
uur mile heats; $100 subscription, p.p., with $1000 added by 


half forfeit, with 





All the above stakes to name and close on the 15th of February, 1858, and three o 
d A Af) » © r mo 
old stakes. Notinations to be addressed to a4 
Cc. 8. & P. W. PRYOR. 


HANDICAP SWEEPSTAKES —PETERSBURG, VA. 
HE following stake is oven, to be run over the Newmarket Course, at the Spring Meet. 
ing, 1858, on the fourth day :— 

The Allen Plate, a handicap sweepstakes for all ages; subscription $125, forfeit $75, de. 
claration, if made before the Ist April, $25; value of Plate $1500; Two and a half miles: 
second horse to receive $125 out of the stakes; the winner to pay $200, to be appropriated 

Handicappers to be appointed by the Newmarket 

Jockey Club; the weights to be announced ou the 16th March; declarations and acceptancag 
To name and close on the 15th Februar 

1858. Ten or more subscribers to fill the stakes. All forfeits and subscriptions added ” 
Nominations and acceptances to be made to O. P. HARE, Petersburg, Va. (n21} 


i Ee 

FAIRFIELD (VA.) RACES--SPRING MEETING, 1g5g. 
MPFNHE SPRING RACES over this Course will commence on the 1st Tuesday in May next 
During the week the ‘ 
Doswell Stake, $1000 subser 
following subscribers : 


Wm. H. Gibbons 


(jan23j 











ption, $250 forfeit, will be run for, which has closed with the 







y Jersey, names the produce of Gold Pin, by Trojan. 









| Wm. H. Gibbo: ; Jersey—protuce of ch. m. by Imp. Trustee, by Financier. 
Hare & Watso: Fs i— prod of Marchioness, by Revenue. 
Tr. & T. W. Do-well, of Va.—produce of Sarah Washington, by Revenue. 
Tr. & T. W. Doswell, of V rod »of Nina, by Revenue 
Belcher & Cab of V b. m. by Imp. G ve, by Childe Harold. 
Belcher & ¢ pr »of Camelita, by Imp. Glencoe. 
Cheatham & Talley, of 1 produce of Audrewetta, by Childe Harold. 
Cheatham & Talley i ice of Oratrix, by Chil rold. 
T. W. Davidse e of Nannie Bell, by Revenue. 






C. Green, of by Imp. Envoy, by Imp. Glencoe. 


Alabama—produce of Betty Oliver, by Imp. Glencoe, 























l. B. Goldsby, of Alabama—produce of Sally Riddlesworth, by Imp. Sovereign. 
pf is if Alabama—produce of Boston mare out of Picayune, by Imp. Sovereign 
Cc ky—produce of Too-Soon. by Imp. Glencoe, 
C. tucky—produce of Blinkey, by Imp. Yorkshire. 
Tho vath Carolina—produce of Fleur de Lis, by Imp. Glencoe. 
Th f S. C.—produce of Millwood, by Imp. Glencoe. 
John Car tl, of Ky.—produce of Emily Speed, by Imp. Glencoe 
John Campbell, of Ky.—produce of Mirth, by Imp. Glencoe. 
Wm. T. Cheatham, of Tenn.—pro:dluce ry’s dam, by Imp. Albion. 
Wim. [. Cheatham, of Tenn.—produce of Sencra Love, by Imp. Glencve 
P.S. Fowler, of Tenn.—produce of Princess Anne, by Fpsilon. 
T. G. Moore, of Ky.—predace of B t. by Imp. Glencoe. 
Yr. ¢ lo of Kv.—produc ie, by Voucher. 

iy M of Ky.—produce of y Imp. Yorkshire. 

, tter, of Louisiana—produce of Marietta, by Imp. Glencoe 

T. B. Poiadexte f Louisiana—produce of Sally Morgan, by Imp. Yorkshire. 

Miuich Race —During the same week a Match Race, $500 a side, play or pay, one mile, 
will take place between Mr. Henry’s 2 yr. old colt by Red Eye, and Mr. Thomas. W. Dos. 
well's 2 yr. old colt by Revenue. MILES C. EGGLESTON, Proprietor. 


26=4t] 








CENTRAL COURSE, MACON, GEO. 
ying sweepstakes have been opened by this Ciub, to come off at their next an- 
ng, commencing on Tuesday, the 24 «f March, 1858. 
N stakes for 3 yr. olds, $200 subscription, $100 forfeit, the Club adding $200 
the race isrun; Mile heats. To name and close by the 15th of July, 1857. This race to be 








run on Tuesday of race week. 

No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, $259 subscription, $100 forfeit, the Club adding $300 if 
the race is run; Two mile heat fo name and close by the 1oth of July, 1857. This race 
to be run on Friday of race week 

No. 3. Poststake for all ages, $109 subscription, p.p.: to this stake the Club will add $800 
f the race is run; Four mile heats. Entries to be made by the 15th of July, 1857. This 


week. 
le with H. 7 


ace be run on Saturday of rac 
Nom ipations to POWELL, Proprictor, Macon, Geo. 


ve ma 


(je6) 




















S*! EPSTAF for 3 yr. olds, $5 ibscription, $250 forfeit, $100 declaration, the Club 
w iding $ if two or more start: Two mile hears. To be run over the Central 
vo Macon, Ga., t th i Central Jockey Club, on Saturday, the 27th of 
t r 1855 
R yer by I Soy am by ! ic. 
2. KR. 4 Mye 37 3 ) I In bv aharew. 
3. Hi. T. Powell names ch. f. by Tem; ‘ y Imp. Glencoe. 
4. C. A. H s ch. g. by Tempest, dam by Cock-of-the-Rock 
. M. W. Stam; lames gr. c. Doctor Ridley, by Tempest, dam by Grey Eagle 
David McDaniel nan c. by Brown Stout, out of Carolina’s dam. 
7. H. C. Caffey names — by Nat Pope, dam by Tempest. 
8. Robt. Lundy names cl by Tempest, out of Molly Slow by Gano. 
9. Thor Taylor names ch by Imp. Glencoe, out of Castinet. 
10. ¢ Lewis ain ch. «. Andy Johnson, by Albion, out of Berry’s dam by Imp 
Glencoe 
11. Thomas Puryea: by Imp. Glencoe, out of Fleur-de-lis by Imp. Sove 
reign 
2. 3 Puryear nar by Imp. Glencoe, out of Milweod by Imp. Monarch. 
13. T. B. Goldsby I f Imp. Glencoe and Betty Oliver by Wagner. 
14. T. B. Goldsb: bialane ‘e of Imp. Sovereign and a filly by Boston, grandam 
Picay 
The above tries clos 1s .1856, and can be declared off any time before July Ist, 
1857 wo b in du regular anrcal meeting of Central Jockey Club in Febru- 
ry, 1853 fol. EF. A. WILCOX, Secretary Ventral Jockey Club 
OAKLANDS COURSE, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
ry wing " Lie ed for the Spring Meeting of the Oakland Course, Louis- 
ville, Ky. :-— 
Ist. For 3 yr ls, Mile heats; subscription $100, half forfeit; Louisville Hotel adds $100 
if the race shall be run. This stake to be run for on Tuesday of the race week. 


2d. Two mile beats; $150 subscription, $50 forfeit; the Galt House adds $150 if the race 
hall be run. This race to be run on Friday of the race week. 
The above stakes to name and close on the 15th March, 1888. 
to CHARLES CLARKE, ‘Louisville Courier’’ office 
The Louisville races are to commence on the Tuesday following the Lexington races. 
{jan2] JOHN CAMPBELL. 
METAIRIE COURSE, NEW ORLEANS. 
FPVUE undersigned, lessee ot the well-known and popular Metairie Race Course, New Or 
leans, will give liberal purses for Running, Trotting, and Pacing horses, to contend for 
during the ensuing season, from Ist November to Ist July. 
{o24) JUHN L. CASSADY, New Orleans. 
SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 
PIE annual races, 1858, over the Washington Course, in Charleston, 8. C., will com 
mence on Wednesday, the 3d of February, and continue throughout the week. 
Wednesday, Feb. 8—Jockey Club Purse $1000, Four mile beats. 
Same Day—Hutchinson Stakes for $ yr. olds, Mile heats. Closed with sixteen entries, 
as follows :— 
. Thos. Taylor names ch. c. Basvecchi, by Imp. Glencoe 
narch. 
2. Philo C. Bush names ch. ¢ 


Entries to be addressed 





out of Castanet by Imp. Mo- 


_ 


2 Babylon, by Imp. Belshazzar, dain by Imp. Trustee. 

3. W. Roundtree names b. f. Kate Hayes, by Imp. Albion, out of Eudora by Imp. Priam. 

4. Thos. G. Bacon names br. c. by Imp. Albion, out of Ann Chase by Imp. Leviathan. 

5. D. McDaniel names (J. M. Botts’) ch. f. by Revenue, out of Andrewetia by Andrew 

6. Major Thos. Doswelil names b. c. by Childe Harold, out of Sarah Washington by Zin- 
ganeee. 

7. McDaniel & Woolfolk name ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of the dam of Nannie Lewis 

8. D. McDaniel names br. c. by Brown Stout, out of Carolina’s dam. 

9. James Talley names b. f. Humming Bird, by Tally-ho, out of Oratrix by Orator. 

10. T. G. Moore names b. g. Little Corporal, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by linp. Belshazzar 

11. R. C. Myers names ch. f. Eliza Alexander, by John Alexander, dam by Wild Bill. 

12. Thos. Puryear names b. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Millwood. 

3. H. C. Caffey names ch. c. by Wagner, out of Elizabeth McNairy. 

14. H. C. Caffey names ch. g. by Chieftain, out of Rachel by Imp. Shamrock. z 

15. C. T. Howell names b. f. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Monarch, grandam Miss Emily 

16. W. H. Gibbons names ch. f. Mary Evelyn, by lap. Glencoe, out of Sallie Ward by John 

R. Gry me 
Thursday, Feb. 4—Jockey Club Purse $750 Three mile heats. i 
Same Day—South Carolina Stake for 2 yr. olds, Mile heats. Closed with three entries, 
as follows :— 

1, Thos. G. Bacon names bi. c. by Imp. Albion, dam by Imp. Leviathan. 

2. Thos. Puryear names ch. ¢. by Imp. Glencoe, out of the dam of Garrett lavis. 

3. John Cantey names ch. c. Jolin Linton, by Eutaw Shark, out of Jeannette Berkeley. 
Friday, Feb. 5—Jockey Club Purse $500, Two mile heats. 
Same Day—Hutchiuson Stakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats. 

entries, as follows :— 

G1. Thos. a names ch. ¢. Basvecchi, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Castanot by Imp. Mo 

naren. 

. PhiloC. Bush names ch. c. Babylon, by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Imp. Trustee. m 
. Thos. D. Watson & O. P. Hare name b. c. mohican, by Garrison’s Zinganee, out of Vir 
ginia Rose by Imp. Trustee, grandam Tuberose. , 

. Wm. Roundtree names b. f. Kate Hayes, by Imp. Albion, out of Fudora by imp. Priam. 

A. Turner names ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Princess Anne by Imp. Leviathan. 
. Thos. G. Bacon names br. ¢. by Imp. Albion, out of Aun Chase by Imp. Leviathan in 
. M. T. Hawkins names b. c. Ab. Alston, by Hawkins’ Priam, out of Hawkins Fas 
by Imp. Trustee. drew 
8. D. McDaniel names (J. M. Boots’) ch. f. by Revenue, out of Andrewetta by Andrew. 
9. Thos. Doswell names b. c. by Childe Haroid, out of Sarah Washington by Zingance. 

10. Mcaniel & Woolfolk name ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of the dam of Nannie Lewis. 

11. James Talley names b. f. Humming Bird, by Tally ho, out of Oratrix by Orator. ° 

12. T. G. Moore names b. g. Little Corporal, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Belshazzar: 

13. R. C. Myers names ch. c. Montgomery, by Boston Junior, dam by Andrew. 

14. Thos, Puryear names b. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Millwood. ' 

15. Thos. Puryear names ch. f. Columbia, by Ip. Glencoe, out of Fleur de Lis. 

16. H. C. Caffey names ch. c. by Wagner, out of Elizabeth McNairy. 

7. C. T. Howell names b. f. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Monarch. aes 

18. W. H. Gibbons names ck. f. Mary Evelyn, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Sallio 

R. Grymes. ? Priam. 

19. Woodfolk & Bell name,ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Prima Donna by Imp. 
Saturday, Feb. 6—Jockey Club (Handicap) Purse $600, Three mile heats. 1a te ender 
Same Day—Jockey Club Purse $300, post entry, Three miles. In this race 

stood that two or more horses shall compete. 

Vor further information apply in Charleston, 8. C., to 
(dia) 
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STALLIONS FOR 1858. 





Bag Noli like the following (never exceeding three lines) will be inserte i during the season 
ag yr Fi Dollars 1b those gentlemen who advertise ther horses in 4 tau (lo he amount 
Twenty Dollars in this paper, no charge will be ma le 
BALROWNIE, Jmported, by Annanda ut of Quec Mary (dam of Haricot, Blooming 
Bis Blink Bonny. etc.) by Gladiator—at Spring Cottage, West Roxbury, Mass , at 
$75 the season JAMES FENN 


CHILDE HAROLD, by Imp. Sovereign, out of Maria West by Marion—at the farm of W. G, 
HARDING, Belle Meade, tar Nashville, Tenn. Childe Harold is the sire 
mondson, Slasher, etc. 








of Griffe Ed. | 


THE NOLAN ARABIAN, purchased in the Syrian Desert by the late Capt. Nolan of the 15th | 
toval (British) Hussars, from ‘“‘Schelas,’’ of the Serhan tribe of Bedouins—at the | 


Queen City Race Course, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








TOM CRIB, Imported, by Gladiator, out of Jemima (Bishop of Romford’s Cob’s dam) by Count 
Porro—at the ‘‘Newburgh Paddocks,’’ Orange County, N. Y., at $30 the season, or 
$50 to insure. Payment to be made in advanee in either case. 





IMPORTED HORSE BALROWNIE. ' 

ALROWNIE will serve forty mares at $75 the season. Any proving not in foal will be 

B served the following season free of charge. Every care and excellent accommodation 
given to brood mares, but no responsibility assumed for loss or accidents. : 

Balrownie was got by Annandale, ontof Queen Mary (dam of Haricot, Blooming Heather, 
Blink Bonny, ete.) by Gladiator, grandam by Plenipotentiary, outof Myrrha by Whalebone. 
Annandale was got by Touchstone, out of Rebecca (dam of Alice Hawthorne) by Lottery, 
grandam by Cervantes, out of Anticipation by Beningbrough. : 

Balrownie was a race horse of a superior clas3, running well at all distances, winner of 
the Doncaster Stakes, the Pontefract Gold Cup, and Caledonian St. Leger; is a bright bay 
15 hands 3 inches high; has a good head, jaw-bones deep and wide apart, neck long and 
well set on, shoulders muscular and of good form, chest full; is deep in the girth; has fine 
length, powerful quarters, hocks and knees well shaped and strong; good bone and excel- 
lent feet. His action is lively, free, and vigorous, and disposition spirited and remarkably 
docile. 

Subscriptions to the horse received by JAMES FENN, at Spring Cottage, West Roxbury, 
Mass., who will give any further information desired. [jan2] 


IMPORTED STALLION TOM CRIB. 
HIS fine tho: oughbred horse will stand this season at the ‘“‘Newburgh Paddocks,”’ Or- 
ange county, N. Y., at $30 the season, or $50 to insure. Payment to be made in ad- 
vance in either case. . 

TOM CRIB received the highest premium for thoroughbred stallions at the late Fair of the 
American Institute, and his colts received the highest premiums at the Orange County Fair 
last October. : 

Tom Crib is a dark chesnut, fifteen hands three inches high, and seventy-two inches in 
girth. He is without white, except a touch upon one heel. 
walker and trotter, a sure foal-getter, lengthy, of fine carriage, great muscular power, capi- 
tal constitution, excellent disposition, and of unusual beauty, for which last-mentioned 
quality and for stoutness his ancestry have been distinguished, He was bred by Sir R. W. 
Bulkely, in England, and was got by Gladiator, out of Jemima (Bishop of Romford’s Cob’s 
dam) by Count Porro, grandam Mrs. Suggs by Crispen, g. g. dam by Tottridge, g. g. g. 
dam by Sir Peter, g. g. g. g- dam by Tandem, g. g. g. g. gy dam by Herod, g. g. g. g. g. g. 
dam by Young Cade, agrandson of Godolphin Arabian. 

gam A circular, with a portrait of the horse, will be forwarded to all applicants who en- 
close a stamp to pay the postage thereon JOHN APPLETON. 

Newburgh, April 1, 1857. fmh28} 








THE NOLAN ARABIAN. . 
WHITE ARAB STALLION, purchased in the Syrian Desert by the late Captain Nolan o 
the 15th Royal (British) Hussars, from ‘‘Schelas,”? of the Serhan tribe of Bedouins, 
and recently purchased from General Eyre, Commancer of the Forces in British North 
America, by a company of gentlemen in Cincinnati, will stand this season (1887) at the 
Queen City Race Course, at the low price of $25 for the season, for this season only 
This horse is of pure Pedouin blood of the “Keboyshan breed, and was considered by 
Captain Nolan to be one of the finest and purest blooded colts in Syria. He is betweea 
six and seven years old, sound in every respect, free from vice of any description, and 
combines extraordinary power and exceilence of form with graceful and showy action. 


Mares from a distance wil) be kept in stable, or at pasture, on reasonable terms. Com- 
munications to be addressed, ‘*Nolan Arabian’? Groom, P. 0., Box No, (82, Ci>ciunati 
Ohio. {jes} 





STALLION FOR SALE, 


6 ye COLONEL, a ch. h., foaled in 1840, got by Imp. Priam, out of Imp. My Lady by 


Comus, grandam The Colonel’s dam by Pelpini, out of Tipple Cyder by King Fergus, 
ete., is offered for sale, cheap for cash. The Colonel made his first appearance at Baltimore 
the fall of 1843, when he received forfeit in a Sweepstakes and won the two mile purse, 
beating an excellent field of six. 
four mile heats, atCamden. The following year he won three out of eiht races, running 
creditably in those he lost. In 1845, he won all his races in the United States, when he was 
purchased by Mr. Parish, and won three out of five races in Canada; since which he has 





won several races, anl is now as sound a< a detlir. 
For further information apply at this Ollice. (n21} 
FOR SALE, 


YHIRTEEN volumes of the English (New) Sporting Magazine, in good order; bound in 
cloth; embellished with stec! engravings. The original price was $4 per volume. The 
above will be sold for $20. Apply at this Office. [jan2]} 


FOR SALE, 
HE trotting stallion JOHN ANDERSON, got by Hambletonian, out of Imp. Vestris by 
Charles XII. Has trotted in 2:39 toa wagon. The only reason for selling is the owner 
is incapable from an accident to drive. Is perfectly sound and kind. He is 15% hands 
high, color grey, a sure foal getter, and first class road horse. 
‘or fur‘ her particulars, address the Editor of the “Spirit of the Times.”’ {(mh21-tf.] 








FOR SALE, 
A SPLENDID thoroughbred Morgan stallion, was got by the old Roylston horse, out of a 
well bred mare; he is 15 hands high, color chesnut sorrel, weight 1000lbs. For 
beauty, style, and finish, cannot be excelled by any horse living; five years old; and can 
aow trot in three minutes; he is perfeetly gentle and kind in harness and under the sad- 
die. Price $1§00. 
ASSO, a tine Glencoe stud colt, three years old 19th o May; is very promising as a race 
horse; a good pedigree will be given. Price $1000 
Address Box 97, Lexington, Kentucky. {m y9-tf] 


FOR SALE, 
ie VOLUMES of the ‘Spirit of the Times,’’ from yo! 
BS bound and some unbound. Price $50. 

Apply to RICHARD HINTON, at this Otlice. 








18 to the present time—some 


(n14] 





NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS FOR COUNTRY 
GENTLEMEN, SPORTSMEN, AND THE PUBLIC GENER ALLY. 

A beok indispensable to every household—a manual of domestic economy suited 
to every family, including directions for the management of the Nursery and Sick 
Room, and the preparation and administration of domestic remedies, &c. By J. 

H. Walsh, F.R.C.S., assisted in various departments by a cemmittee of ladies. 

fhe above invaluable work will be found replete with information en every 
branch of household economy, from the erection and furnishing of the house to , 
the most ordinary culinary operation; the matter is entirely original and has been 
compile with great pains and care. This work is also illustrated by upward of 
200 finely finished engravings and diagrams. A most copious index and table of 
coutents has also been added. Price, strongly halt bound in Jeather........... 

A companion to the above :— 

Stonehenge. Manual of Rural Sports, comprising Shooting, Hunting, Coursing, Fish- 
ing, Hawking, Racing, Boating, Pedestrianism, Cricket, and various rural Games 
and Amusements, Illustrated by numerous engravings on wood by Dalziel and 

_ Hodgkin, from Drawings by Wells, Harvey, and Hind. Small 8vo., half bound. 

Rvery Boy’s Book. A complete Encyclopaedia of Sports and Amusements. Intended 
to aflord Recreation and Instruction to Boys in their feisure hours: with upwaris 
of 600 Illustrations; full calf, 8vo., cloth eeecece 

fhe National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge; founded on the Penny Cyclopadia: 
brought down to the present time; being an alphabetical reference for every sub- 
ject of human enquiry, embracing Ancient and Modern History, Biography, Geo- 
graphy, Social Economy, Philosophy, Physical Science, Chemistry, Arts, Manu- 
— &c. Complete in 12 vols.; dudecimo, cloth, $14, or half calf or halt 

The same; 12 vols. boun« in 6, half Ait or halt Russia. ‘ ; . fP 

A New Illustrated Shakspeare. Evited by H. Staunton; Illustrated 
Publishing in monthly parts, each part containing 48 pages, or one Play of the 
Great Dramatist; illustrated with 20° engravings; to be completed in 42 parts 
Price per part..’.......... sibeaeto eet Mien ot 


$2 00 


2 00 


1 50 


20 00 
18 00 


For sale by G. ROUTL. 
FE. BALDWIN, Agent. 

Any Books sent postage paid 
ffel4} 


Catalogues of our Publications can be procu ed as above. 
n receipt of th® advertised price. 


; SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 

HE original and genuine article for purifying the blood, ‘or scrofulous and ulceronus af- 
fcctions, and for all diseases in whieh Sarsaparilla is recommended by the Faculty. 
This valuable preparation operates simultineously upon the Stomach. the Circulation, and 
the Bowels, and gently stimulates, while it disengages and expels from the system all that 
8 Irritating and prejudicial to bodily health; being purely vegetable it is perfectly harmless 
in its operation, the most delicate persons may take it at any time with perfect safety 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton-street, New York. 
also by Druggists generally. ; ; - : 


tap ASTOR HOUSE TELEGRAPH. 
FFICE right hand entrance to Exchange Room, Broadway. Morse Lines. Connects 
with all stations in the United States and Canadas. A Bulletin of the latest news is 
posted in the Exchange Room for the free inspection of the Public. saa ii 
PROMPT, ACCURATE, AND RELIABLE. 
GUS. SWAN, Manager. 





Sold 
{janl6-1m] 
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ee CY IN WASHINGTON CITY, 
: ' -POSITE THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
hay SUBSCRIBER, the Mayor of Georgetown, D. C., for the last twelve years, offers his 
ct, ervices to the public in prosecuting claims before Congress or the Executive Depart- 
He will also give prompt attention to any business of a kindred ch 
y ‘ ter which may be 
entrusted to him. When necessary, he will be ; - ds of influe : 
man of great legal ability. aie’ Wien TENRY ADDISON: an 
' Washington, D. C., Ist May, 1855. 
wintrence. Hon. Jesse D, Bright, of Indiana ; Hon. William H. Seward of bey York ; 
liam W. Corcoran, Esq.; and Hon. W. W. Seaton, of Washington, DP. C. ; {jy 25) , 








| 
| 


| 


He is a graceful and rapid | 





Five days after he was beaten by Fashion and Elue Dick, | 





JAMES M SANDERSON: 


AGENT, 
+ AS removed his Office to No. 1 SOUTH WILLLAM-STREET, opposite Pelmoni where 
he ba or LLe neo itl | ive is im te, t tollow 
CHAMPAGNE WLNES, trom G. It. Mumar & Co 
THE VERZENAY—THE DRY VERZENAY 


THE CABINET—THE IMPERIAL, and 
THE VIN CREMANT, OF 1846. ° 
tHENISH WINES, from P. A. Muu, Frankfort, O. M. 
The Austuch Johannisberger, 1846 
The Duke of Nassau’s Steinberger Cajine, 1846 
And yarious other brands, from $9 to $150 per dozen 
CLARET WINES, from J. MiciAkisen & Co., Bordeanx 
The Chateau Laffitte, Isd4 
The Chateau Montrose, 1848 
The Chateau Margeaur, 1848. 
And various other brands from $6 to $86 per dozen 
Also in Casks, at from $70 to $800 per 25 dozen. 
He is also in receipt of 
FINE BRANDIES, 
PURE OLIVE OIL, in Cases and Cans. 
WHITE WINE VINEGAR and PURE CIDER VINEGAR 
Gentlemen residing at a distance from New York, ¢esirous of laying in a stock of really 
fine Wines, can obtain a Circular, with a list of prices, by addressing above. 
New York, May, 1856. 


paodibness THE QUEEN'S HOTEL, LONDON. 


{jan12} 





CAMEO-TYPE. 


5 ee beautiful and flattering style of miniature is taken only by the WILLIAMSON 

BROTHERS, in Brook y whom it was first introduced and since br t to the 
greatest perfection, One instantaneous siting only required ; complexion uw and bril 
liant ; freckles don’t show i ¢ and dura No. 249 Fulton-street, Brooklyn {427} 


NEW IMPORTATION! 
“MURTIS & HARVEY’S DIAMOND GRAIN GUNPOWDER. Eight hundred kegs Hawker’s 
Ducking Powder, in white canisters (medium size). Imported by W. F. Broves, for 
sale by WM. STITT, 25 Park Row, second floor, Also on hand the favorite Rifle Powder 
and Brands No. 3 and 4. {ang8-Im]} 


YACHTS AND BOATS. 

Fey & MORTON, Yacht and Boat Builders, Offlee 404 Water-street, N. Y.; Factory on 
New York Bay, 43g miles from Jersey City. A large supply of Sail, Row, Fishing, 

and Ducking Boats ; also Oars, Sculls, Boos, Sails, Spars, Flags, &c., kept constantly on 





» band. 


HE QUEEN’S HOTEL, Cork-street and Clifford street, New Bond-street, (or fimilies and ° 


gentleinen; is admirably sitaated and adapted for the residence of those seexing econo- 
my and comfort in the most fashionable part of Loncon, {o31 


W. BRUNNER & CO., 
SHOW CASE WAREROOMS, 
70 BLEEKER-Si. NEAR BROADWAY. 
DRUG STORES FITTED UP AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
LILLYWHITE, Jr., agent tor Lillywhite & Wisden. H. L, has just received a large 
e assortment of Bats, Balls, Stumps, Flannel for Shirting, &c., and every thing neces 
sary for the game “ “ricket. Orders immediately attended to. 





jJe10} 





Address to H. L.,: r., New Brighton P. O., Staten Island, or Samuel Wright, Hoboken | 


fapl 1-tf] 


Cricket Ground. 





CRICKET! CRICKET!! CRICKET!!! 
CRICKET AND ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS, 
F, A. HINRICHS, 150 Broadway, has just received, and keeps for sale constantly, a 
/e complete assortment of Cricket Bats, Duke’s, Dark’s, and Wickham’s Balls, Stumps, 
ee. Also fine Gentlemen and Ladies’ bows and arrows, 
gether with a well assorted stock of Fancy Articles, fine 
Toys, ete. {mh8} 


HER MAJESTY'S WINE MERCHANT, 
SPECIALLY APPOINTED SINCE 1846. 
R. JAMES MARKWELL, Senior, having retired from his many years proprietorship 
(of one and all at the same 6 of Long’s, the Grafton, and the London hotels, and 
the North and South American Coffee 





' R. B. Mason, Esq., Dubuque, Iowa. 


and other articles in that line, to- | 
Glass Ware, French Porcelaine, | 


, City. 
KF. FE. Jones, Editor “Spirit o: the Times.’’ 


Touse and Reading-Rooms, now confines himself to | 


the Wine and Spirit, at his offices and cellars, Nos. 35 to 40 Albemarie-street and 4 Stafford. | 


street. 


Stock of bottled wine over 6000 dozen, beside wines in wood at home and in bond; | 


Sherries from 36s. per dozen and upwards; Vorts from 42s.; Ciarets from 42s,; Champagnes | 


from 603.; Cogniacs from 36s. the gallon; indeed every de-cription of wine, spirit, and liquor, 
as well as Bourbon, Monongahela Whiskey, Old Accomac Peach Brandy, Steughton Bitters, 
and Longworth’s Celebrated Dry and Sparkiing Catawba. 

Bankers and Reference—-ir Claude scott, Bart., & Co. 


Mr. M. has several houses in the above street furnished for the convenience of those | 


families and gentlemen who prefer private apartinents to hotels. 


GUNS, RIFLES, AND PISTOLS. 
ONION & WHEELOCK, 
99 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, AND JOBBERS 
OF GUNS, RIFLES, AND PISTOLS, OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
Gun Material, Colt’s Revolvers, Allen’s Revolvers, 
Powder Flasks, Shot Pouches and Belts, Bram Flasks, 
Bowie and Sportsman’s Knives, 
Percussion Caps, English, French, and American, 
Gun Wadding, &c., &e., 
together with a great variety of articles for SeoRTSMEN’s Use, to which the trade ana Sports- 
men are particularly invited. 
Depot for the sale of Single and Double Guns, Single and Double Rifles, 
Guns. Single and Doub!e Pistols, 
REVOLVERS, TARGET RIFLES, ALLEN’S PATENT BREECH-LOADING RIFLE, 
Telescope Sights, Steel, Lron, and Twist Barrels, &c., &c., 
Manufactured by Allen & Wheclock, Armory at Worcester, Mass. 


(oa) 





Rifle and Shot 


([d12-6m] 


TO SOUTHERN AND WESTERN SPORTSMEN. 
J HAVE RECEIVED direct a large and superior assortment of Bird Guns from Westies 
Richards ; also single Barrel Shot Guns, by Westley Richards ; made after the celebrat 
ed pattern used by the Carroll Island bucking Club, and which for range and accuracy have 
never been surpassed. Mr. Henry Wm. Herbert (Frank Forester) has purchased one 0} 
the above Guns, and in a recent letter says :— 

“T think very highly indeed of your guns—in fact, they are exactly what I have always 
recommended for Fowl! Shooting, and have used myself, shooting with two of them in pre 
ference to a deuble barrel.” 

Also, a full line of Single and Double Guns from Manton, Ellis, Osborne, Hollis and Sheath, 
and other celebrated English makers, together with a large stock of Dixon’s Flasks and 
Pouches, Eley’s Wads, Caps, and Cartridges; Game Bags, Dram Bottles, Dressing Cases, and 
all Sporting Goods. 

The above goods are all of my own impertation, and I can recommend hem to sports 
men as the best lot of fowling pieces ever imported into Baltimore. 

Every gun warranted to shoot so as to suit the purchaser, or altered free of oharge, or 
exchanged, and guaranteed im price ag low as they can be purchased in any of the Fasterp 
cities. D. B. TRIMBLE, 

{aug16] No. 200 Baltimore-st., Baltimore, the Sportsman’s Warehouse, 


BALTIMORE SPORTING WAREHOUSE, 
ESTABLISHED 1843, 
HERE will be found the largest and best assortment of fine double end single Bir: 
and Duck Guns in the City. Also, a complete assortment of Rirks, Colt’s, Allen’s 
and Thurber’s REVOLVERS and single Vrsrots of all kinds; fine powder Flasks, Shot Belt 
and Pouches, Game Bags, Cleansing Rods, Nipple Wrenches, Eley’s celebrated water 
proof Caps, Concave felt Wads, chemically prepared do. ; Wire Cartridges ; Curtiss ane 
Harvey’s Biamond Grain Powder, Pigous and Wilk’s do. In fact, every article pertaining 
to fit the SpoRTSMAN out in the best manner, and they may rely on getting a good article at 
No. 51 8. Calvert-st., and 53 Cheapside-st., Baltimore. 
ALEXANDER McCOMAS, Maker and Importer of Grins. 
N. B.—Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, made or mported to order, and all Repairing uone ib 
the best manner and warranted. f17) 


LIGHT WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 
DUSENBURY & VAN DUSER, 
137 CHRISTIE-STREET, NEAR BROOME, NEW YORK, 
ADE TO ORDER, Light Wagons and Carriages, of the latest styles. and warranted of 
the best materials and workmanship. Persons wishing a gocu article will find it to 
their advantage to give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. 











W. F. DUSENBURY, 

Wh. J. VAN DUSER. 
’ainting, trimming, aud repairing, in its different branches, done with neatnest 
fiy21) 


N. B. 
and despatch, and on the most reasonable terms 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 
CARRIAGE MAKER, 
NO. 114 ELIZABETH-STREET, NEW YORK. 

IGHT WAGONS and Carriages, of the latest and most fashionable patterns, made to or. 
L der, at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms, warranted of the best quality in 
every respect. 

Also, Painting, Trimming, and Repairing, of every variety, done with neatness and des- 
patch. 

Those who wish to purchase, or order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give me a ca 
before purchasing elsewhere. [o10-ly*] 


FINE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, ETc. 

SAAC FORD’S SON, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 116 Elizabeth-st., N. Y., has: con- 
I stantly on hand a great variety of Carriages of all kinds, of the most fashionable pat- 
terns, built under his personal superintendance, in the very best manner, and of the very 
best materials. Carriages from his establishment are now running in England, France, 
and Canada, and throughout the United States. 

Carriages will be built to order at very short notice, of any pattern, and on the most 
reasonable terms. ISAAC FORD’S SON, 116 Elizabeth-st., N. Y. City. 

{ap7-ly). 











SADDLES, HARNESS, &c. 
P. TRAINOR, 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 514 BROADWAY. 
ESPECTFULLY invites the attention of gentlemen to his stock of superior Saidlery— 
English Saddles, Bridles, Whips, &c., of the very finest quality, by the best Londen 
makers; Ladies’ Swid.cs and Harness, of the most elegant description, en hand, or made 
to order, and warranted of the very best material and workmanship. 
An assortment of Patent Wheieboue ribbed and steel spring Trunks, which are unsur- 
passed for lightness and durability. 
All goods sold at the lowest rates for cash. 
N. B.—Marlow’s celebrated Harvess Mountings, Bitts, Stirrups, &c. 


HARNESS, SADDLES, AND TRUNKS. 
LACEY & PHILLIPS, LACEY &CO., 
14 and 16 South 7th-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 81 St. Charles-st., New Orleans, La 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, WORLD'S FAIR, LONDEN, 1861. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, WORLD'S FAIR, NEW YORK, 1853. 
EEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND the largest assortment of Harness, and Gentlemen’s and 
Ladies’ Riding saddles, and fine steel spring sole leather Traveling Trunks, &c 
Their Race Saddles and Trotting Harness are acknowledged to be uusurpassed for lightness, 
Workmanship, and durability. Singeing Lamps, Trimming Shears, Combs, &ce., constantly 
hand. : 
nN. B. All orders, wholesale or retail, from any part of the United States, promptly 
attended to and satisfaction guersnteed, Harness Makers can be supplied cheaper than 
they can manufacture. 
Philadelphia, April 22, 1856. ‘fmy3} 


(ap5-1y} 








ADAMS & CO.'8 NEW ORLEANS AND MOBILE 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 7 CAMP Se NEW ORGAN 
4 > > “Sb. LEANS ; f 
AND DAUPHIN-STS., MOBILE, ee re 


E shall despatch Expresses to New Orleans and Mobil eight Specie 
W Gold Dust, Jewelry, ani Valuable Parcels. Sin Anaiiatarernel siaiatinsa 3 


Drafts, Ni : . 
ble fu fi ig. oles, and Bills collected for two per cent., and returns promptly made in banka- 


Insurance effected on frej 
: ght for any amount, great o 
included in charges to be collected pe delivery. . ene: 


rat hei aad New Orleans Custom House business attended to for a moderate charge. 
ADAMS & CO., 59 Broadway. 


if desired, and premium 











LEXINGTON. 
FINE C(LORED PRINT OF LEXINGTON, from the painting of 1ROYE, engraved in 
England. A few of these highly finished pictures may be obtained at this oilice; price 
$5 cach. Only one hundred have ever been struck off. [janl4) 


DOGS FOR SALE. 
R SALE, a lot of Dogs, consisting of Newfoundland, Mount &t. Pernard, Italian Grey- 
hounds, King Charles Spanzéls, Alpine a — and Scotch Terriers, Pointers 
s together with a great variety of watch-dogs. 
~. ‘Sone pur of Newfoundland Dogs. the largest and best in the U. S., the price of which 
ts $100. Apply to WM. MOORE, 52d-street, Bloomingdale Road. 
aa The Bloomingdale stages pass the house sverv half-hour {mrlj 





| 
| 
| 





| & Co. 


Yachts and Boats bought and sold on commission and taken in exchange. 
Orders received at their Ollice, 404 Water-street, N. Y 


MvcILVAIN & YOUNG, 
SEEDSMEN AND FLORESTS, 7 JOHN-ST REET, 
HY on hand a large quantity of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Likewise, Bramah 
Pootra, Shanghai, and other Fancy Fowls. Birds and Bird Cages, &., & 
Auction Sales of Roses and other Flowers every day during the Spring, at 10 o'clock. 
[m18-tf} 


{m2v] 








NASHVILLE INN. 
HE SUBSCRIBER respectfully announces to the publ that this well-known Hotel, 
having undergone thorough repair, and having been re-furnished in every depart- 
ment, he pledges himself that no effort en his part shall be wanting to make bis guests 
comfortable, He bas reserved twelve of the best rooms in the house expressly for the ac- 
commodation of transient families. 
SUPPER WILL BE FURNISHED KVERY NIGHT 
ON THE ARRIVAL OF THE CARS. 

He solicits a share of public patronage. 

Nashville, Tenn. Jan, 16, 1855. (f24] SAMUEL J. CARTER, 


DOOLITTLE & PIERCE, 
({ELKANAH DooLiTtte. | (Isaac Prerce. 
LAND AGENTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND ARCHITECTS. 
Office nearly opposite the Depot, Onarga, Illinois. 
REFERENCES, 
| Hon. James H. Titus, New York City. 
Arad Welton, Esq., Cheshire, Conn. 
W. Doolittle, Esq., $6 “¢ 
FE. A. Cornwall, Esq.,  ‘* sy 
P. V. Rogers, Cashier Bank of Utica, N. Y. 
Hon. I. Townsend, Oneida Co,, N. Y. 
Rev. J. W. Bradin, = ** = 
Hon. G. Towne, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 
jaugs} 





Menry Farnham, ksq., C. & KR. 1. R. R., Chi- 
cago. 

A. J. Galloway, Esq., Chicago. 

Hon. John Chamberlain, lroquois Co., Uli- 
nois. 

C. D. & G. A. Sackett, Attorneys, New York 














BROOKLYN INFIRMARY, 
67 LIVINGSTON STREET, BETWEEN COURT AND BOEFRUM. 
ILLIAM BRETHERION, Veterinary Surgeon, Member of the Royal College, and of the 
London Medical Society, &e., &c. Treats diseases upon scientific principles, based 
upon twenty years practical experience, acquired in the most eminent institutions of the 
day. 
W. B. possesses testimonials from gentlemen of the highest Standing in the profession. 
N. B. In all cases where an opinion is given, the usual fee will be required. (jy 11] 


SETTERS FOR SALE. 
L AVING other business to attend to, [wish to dispose of the following well bred and 
broke dogs :— 
Cass, red, Irish setter, four years old—$110, 
Nelly, black bitch, half Irish, three years old—$100. 
Jack and Dan, red, érish dogs, by Cass, two years old—$200, 
Apply to G. W. COOTER, Dog Breaker, Cleveland, Ohio. 


POINTER DOG FOR SALE. 
FINE bred brown Pointer Dog, 8 years old, of very superior natural qualities and 
well broken; one of the Landsomest and best dogs in the country. Price $75, 
Apply to R. H., at this Office, {nl4] 
FOR SALB, 
BAY GELDING, 7 yrs. old, by old Abdallah, out of a thoroughbred mare; sound and 
TAL kind; will show 2:50 to a wagon, untrained; he will be sold cheap. Apply at this 
Oifice. (dy) 





folT] 














BLOOD STOCK POR SALE. 
O 1.—Sally Morgan, foaled in 1839, by Imp. Emancipation, outof Lady Morgan, by John 
Richards, Stinted to Imp. Glencoe. 

No, 2.—Ch. {. 4 yrs. old, by Imp. Yorkshire, out of No. 1. 

No. 3.—Ch. c. by Imp. Yorkshire, out of No, 1, 8 yrs. old. 

No. 4.—Bay volt, by Imp. Yorkshire, ont of No. 1, one year old, 

No, 5.—5-. colt by Imp. Yorkshire, out of No. 1; a weanling. 

Sally Morgan and Her LProduce.—Sally Morgan wasa tine race nag at all distances, 
and the dam of Blueskin, by Grey Eagle, that has run successfully in Carolina and Geor- 

a. 

. No. 6.—Marietta, by Imp. Priam, out of Canary by Sir Charles ; foaled in 1845. Stinted 
to Yorkshire 

No. 7.--Ch. f. Mary Bernard, by Imp. Clencoe, out ef No. 6, 4 yrs. old. 

No. 8.—B. c. by Imp. Yorkshire, out of No. 6; 3 yrs, old, 

No. 9.—Ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of No. 6; lyr. old. 

Nos. 4and 9 are entered in the Doswell and Petersburg stakes, spring of 1868, and 
are very promising. Nos. 2, 3, 7, and 8, are in training at Natchez, Mississippi; the 
others are in Kentucky. Mr, John M. Clay will give any information where they can.be 
seen. Any one wishing to know further particulars, can write to me, care of Cuppy Brown 
T. B. POINDEX'TER, New Orleans, La. 


THE THOROUGHBRED STALLION UMPIRE 
FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 

VHE subscriber having bred with great success from this stallion of unrivalled beauty 

and blood, will sell or exchange him for pure blood Devon heifers. UMPIRE is 15 

hands and 3 inches, blood bay with black legs, and has taken the tirat premium atseveral 

of our Fairs in this State. Heis of Une courage, and unsurpassed in doeility and kindness 

of temper. He has a strong walk, an open trot, and springy stride, and has never known 
asick day. 

I have a filly of his get 2 yrs. past that I will show fo 
age) of any other horse in this State. 

Umpire is 11 past. He was got by Treasurer, out of Emily Glentworth, she by Trustee, 
out of Princess by Deflance. Treasurer was by linp. Roman, out of old Dove. His pedi- 
gree in full may be seen in the office of the “spiritof the Times,’’? where further informa- 
tion may be obtained, or by addressing, at Lioyd’s Manor, Huntington P. 0., Long Island, 

by. is [jan2—4t*} HENKY LLOYD. 


FISHING REELS. 
JHE subscriber has now ready a fall supply of the Improved Patent Reels for Fishing 
Rods, of brass and German silver, of various sizes. The improvement of this Reel 
over the usual one, consists in the crank-shaft working in a socket attached t the end-plate 
of the reel-frame, and having the bevel-wheel acted upon by a spring, eo that, when not 
pressed inward by the person holding the reel, it will be kept out of gear; the crank-shaft 
being thrown in gear by pressing the handle inwai. 

Also, DEACON’S PATENT REEL, by which improvement the crank shaft may be readily 
connected or disconnected from the Reel as desired. by simply pressing in or drawing out 
the collar on the crank shafts, then by turning this collar the wheels are locked either in or 
out of gear. This Reel, when connected, is precise!y like the ordinary style of Reel. By 
this arrangement, the reel, when the line is thrown out, has little or no friction to over- 
come. The line consequently may be thrown out much further than can be done with the 
usual reel, and with much less exertion to the fisherman. 

Also, English and American Brass and German silver Balance Handles; Multiplying, 
Click, and plain Reels of every description Warrin’s Fish Hooks; Chinese Grass 8 5 
Silk, Linen and other Fishing Lines. Pamboo aud Reed Poles by the quantity. Seines 
Fykes, &c., made to order. 

Dealers invited to call. THOMAS WARRIN, 48 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

[mh28-3m] 

L. SCOTT & CO.'S REPRINT OF THE BRITISH 
PERIODICALS AND THE FARMER'S GUIDE. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF THE LATTER PUBLICATION. — 
L SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to publish the following leading British Periodicals 
e Viz. :-— 








3100 against the get_(of the same 





The Westminster Review (Liberal). 


The London Quarterly (Conservative). 
Blackwood’s + dinburgh Magazine (Tory) 


The Edinburgh Review (Whig). 

The North British Review (Free Church). } i 

These Periodicals ably represent the three great political parties of Great Britain—Whig, 
Tory, and Radical—but politics forms only one feature of wheir character. As Organs of 
the most profound writers on Science, Literature, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as 
they ever have stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being considered indispensable to 
the scholar and the professional man, while to the intelligent reader of every class they 
furnish a more correct and satisfactory record of the éurrent literature of the day, throngh- 
out the world, than can be possibly obtained from apy other source. 

EARLY COPLES. 

The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British publishers gives additional value to these 
Reprints, inasmuch as they can now be placed in the bauds of subscribers about as soon as 
the original editions. 

TERMS PER ANNUM. 


For any one of the four Rev iews........ $3 | For Blackwood’s Magazine .........++++ $3 
For any two of the four Reviews ....... for Blackwoed and three Reviews...... 9 
For any three of the four Reviews....., 7 / For Blackwood and the four Reviews.... 10 
For all four of the Reviews......... $| 


Payments to be made in all cases in ‘ad vaace. Money current in the State where seved 
will be received at par. 
CLUBBING. tints 4 
A discount of twenty-five per cent. “om the above prices will be allowed to Coss order- 
ing direct from L. Scott & Co. four ormore copies of auy one or more of the above works. 
Thus. Four copies of Blackwood, «f of one Review, will be sent to one address for $9 ; 
four cupies ef the four Reviews 224 Blackwood for $30; and so on. 
POSTAGE. sala of 
In all the principal ¢ pad Towns, these works will be delivered, free postage. 
When sent A mail the Pose to any ‘part of the United States will be but Twenty-four 
Cents a year for “ Blackwoo!,’” and but Fourteen Cents a year for each of the Reviews. 
N. B. The price in Great Sritain of the five Periodicals above-named is about $31 per annum} 
: J : ») AGRICULTURE. 
THE FARMER'S GUIDE TO SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL 
By Henry Srepuens, #-2.8., of Edinburgh, and the late J. P. Norton, Professor of Scientific 
“Agriculture in yile College, New Haven. 2 vols, Royal Octavo. 1600 pages, and nu- 
ad Steel Engravings. } ‘ ‘ 
This is paar sce hay the ~ complete work on Agriculture ever published, and in order 
to give it a wider circniation the publishers have resolved to reduce the price to 
FIVE DOLLARS FOR THE “we es nts ot. thlde 
When sent by mail (post-paid) to California and Oregon the price will » 4 
other part of the Union, and to Canada (post-paid), $6. sa> This work is not the old 
“ ¢ the Farm.” 
aah ened for any of the above publications should always be addressed, ee a, to 
the Publishers, LEONARD SCOTT & CO., No. 64 Gold-street, NY. 
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Chings Cheatrical. 
- 
Burton y, f Broad -On Monday and Tuesday evenings 
Shaksneare’s ‘ Iwelfth Night with the same powerful cas 
haks; : I 
published in st, was 1 ted to large and int rent audiences 
Wednesdav evening, Bourcicault’s celebrated comedy of ‘‘Old Heads and 
presented, with an unprecedented cast, which we give 


Young Hearts’ was 
» years it will be referred to as one of the most power- 
—Earl of Pompion, Mr. MacRae ; Lord 


entire, as in future 
ful com! yns ever witnessed : 


+} 
inatl 


Charles Roebuck, Mr. C. Walcot ; Colonel Rocket, Mr. Burton; Littleton | 


Coke, a young lawyer (as originally played by him), Mr. Charles Mathews ; 
Tom Coke, his brother, Mr. Brougham ; Jesse Rural, a country clergy- 
man (his first appearance iu this character), Mr.C. Fisher; Bob, Little- 
ton’s servant, Mr. Setchell; Stripe, the Colonel's man, Mr. Paul; Russell, 
a footman, Mr. Lawson; Countess of Pompion, Mrs. Hughes ; Lady Alice 
Hawthorn, Mrs. L. W. Davenport; Miss Rocket, Miss A. Clifton. Mr. 
Walcot was very warmly received at his first appearance on the stage; of 
the acting nothing need be said, as every one at all acquainted with the 
above names knows that each character must have been represeated in 
the most perfectmanner. Brougham’s ‘‘Columbus’’ was the afterpiece, 
and was received with all the enthusiasm it created during its first week. 
Mr. Burton’s annual benefit will take place on Saturday (to-day), when 
Shakspeare’s comedy of *‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’’ will be played, 
with a cast that cannot be equalled in America or Europe. 
Falstaff, Mr. Burton ; Sir Hugh Evans, Mr. C. Mathews; Master Slender, 
Mr. Walcot ; Justice Shallow, Mr. M. Smith ; Ford, Mr. C. Fisher; Page, 
Mr. Briggs; Dr. Caius, Mr. Moore ; Host of the Garter, Mr. Brougham ; 
Featon, Mr. Holman; Pistol, Mr. Setche]l; Bardolph, Mr. Seymour ; the 
Merry Wives, by Mrs. Lizzie Weston Davenport and Mrs. Parker; Anne 
Page, Miss Miller; Dame Quickly, Mrs. Hughes. We know not how long 
this extraordinary comedy company will remain together at this magnili- 
cent house, but feel sure the public will never tire of witnessing their per- 
formances. We hear that Mr. Brougham’s celebrated burlesque of ‘*Po- 
eahontas’’ is in rehearsal, and that the author and Mr. Walcot wil! ap- 
pear in their original parts. Don't forget Burton's benefit to-night ! 
Laura Keene’ s.—It gives us much pleasure to say that this pretty house 
is now, and has for some weeks back been, nightly well filled by intelligent 
audiences to witness the pleasing and varied entertainments offered by our 
fair friend Miss Keene. Last week was produced, with an excellent cast, 
‘The Lighthouse,’’ a play which has excited the British literary world to 


Sir John | 


mined to be on hand in time, and must confess our astonishment at the 
superiority of everything {nu the establishiment over every other Circus we 


have ever seen (and we have patronized all in this city, from the Mount 
ed more than thirty years ago, to the one now under considera- 
lo attempt a description vyhat takes pia many « evening 
ld seless, f > reaso { n one In the tist | lace, we should 
fail to give the reader an idéa of t lity, and in the second, Dan's 
per. seems exhaustless, for a new programme is presented almost every | 
levening. It may be as well, however, to notice the extraordinary per- 


| formances of Dan's favorite charzer, who seems to understand every word 


| his master utters, and performs some extraordinary feats of dexterity and 
posturing well worthy the study of the sculptor, and highly amusing and 
astonishing to the audience generally. The gymnasts of this company 
are not only supple, but graceful —all their extraordinary feats being per- 
formed with an ease and elegance seldom if ever before witnessed in any 
other company. And this truly wonderful company and collection of ani- 
' mals have been brought together, in one of our most fashionable thea- 
| tres, by the industry of Dan Nice, who, a few years ago, left this city 
alone to seek his fortune in the West and South. Formany montbs, al- 
most the only attractions to his Western Circus were himself and his fa- 
vorite horse. Since then, however, having realized a fortune, and col- 
lected material for a great Show, he has travelled from Maine to New Or- 
leans, and has passed through the ordeal of criticism before the best 
| judges of the land, and is now, as we said above, in possession of one of 
our best and most fashionable theatres, which is nightly filled to excess by 
the beauty and intelligence of our city. No one should neglect visiting 
this establishment while Dan is there. Those whodo, will miss an 
evening's entertainment which is not often to be had. 

Wallack’ s.—Mr. Lester’s benetit, which had been postponed from the 
time first named, took place last Monday evening. The first piece was 
Tom Taylor's dramatic version of ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’’ followed by 
It was really a pleasure to look at the house 


a clever little after-piece 


| which honored the beneficiaire on this occasion ; it reminded us of the good 


old days when this theatre was nigiily visited by many of the best and 
most clever people in town, and when the elder Wallack was yet in all 
his vigor. For some cause Mr. Lester did not play with his usual discretion 
and nice attention to details in the ‘‘Vicar of Wakefield.’’ He forgot at 
times his politeness to ladies in wearing his hat even at the table, and, for 
a wonder, acted somewhat constrained and ill at ease in his part. Yet for 
all this his portraiture of Burchell was aclever, dashing piece of acting, 
although we cannot say it was played in his best vein. The Curate of Mr, 





an inordinate degree. It is from the pem of Mr. Wilkie Collins, the 
author of the ‘‘Dead Secret,’’ and a prolific contributor to ‘‘Household | 
Words’’ and other English periodicals. This is, we believe, Mr. Collins’ 
first effort in a dramatic way, and was made for Mr. Dickens’ private thea- 
trical entertainments—that gentleman, be if known, having a very excel- | 
lent little theatre attached to his house. The ‘‘Daily Times’’ gives the | 
following account of the scene and plot :— | 
The scene is laid in the Eddystone Lighthouse—a structure which rises 
out of the sea some ten miles from the mainland. An exact idea of the | 
utter isolation of tais building is of the first importance, and it must not | 
be confounded with the ordinary lighthouses of the seaboard, which, as a 
general thing, are easily reached. To impress tte mind clearly with the 
locality, a representation of the building, surrounded by boiliug waves and 
furious surf, is exhibited during the performance of the overture. We 
then have a representation of the interior, and in this narrow shell all the 
action of the piece takes place. There is but little scope for the display 
of anything like dramatic construction, and but little is displayed. Mr. 
Collins’ production has to be judged on different grounds. It isa novelty 
which boldly deties traditiona! art, and asks for independent consideration | 
on its own merits. Clearly it is entitled to it. for in spite of the most un- | 
promising dramatic conditions, the ‘‘Lighthouse’’ isa curiously impressive | 
and interesting piece. 
The story consumes a fair amount of red and blue fire—iove and murder 
—but is subdued to safe bounds by remarkable simplicity of language—a | 
simplicity which occasionally amounts to heaviness. When the scene | 
opens the occupants of the Lighthouse are in peril of starvation. Com- 
munication with the shore has been cut off for more than three weeks, 
provisions are out, and the storm still rages. Aaron, the elder keeper, | 
has become delirious, and communicates to his son, Martin, the fact that | 
some years previously he had assisted at the murder of a lady—Lady | 
Grace—the name haunts him—who sought the shelter of his roof. His | 
implication in the affair was to the extent of helping the real murderer— | 
whose vengeance he feared—to bear the body to thesea. The old man's} 
remorse iv terrible ; the young man’s grief overpowering. At this point a 
boat arrives from the shure, and the famished lightkeepers are relieved. | 
Among the passengers is Pheebe, a peasant girl betrothed to Martin, and 
dearly loved by him. He cannot look upon her now; he feels that his 
touch—he, the son of a murderer—is contamination. 
The perplexity arising out of this new condition of things continues to | 
the end of the act, when an alarm is given that a ship is on the rocks. A 
scene of bustle ensues ; ropes are thrown out, and the best contrivances 
used for saving the passengers. Jacob Dale, curious to know the name of 
the ship, engages the young eyes of Pheebe to scan the writing on her hull. | 
She looks out between the flashes of lightning, and reads the words Lady 
Grace. Aaron is convulsed with horror, every one does something, and a | 
good pictire brings down the curtain. 
In the second act Lady Grace makes her appearance. She has been res- | 
cued from the ship which bore her name, and we sovn discover that she | 
is the lady to whose supposed murder Aaron wasan accomplice. The in- | 
terview between the sailor and lady is one of abject fear on his part, and | 
pity and forgiveness on hers. It is a scene of considerable power, and was | 
the turning point of the play. At the first opportunity Martin demands | 
an explanation from the lady, and the story is soon unmravelled. Lady | 
Grace, conveyed to the shore to be washed away by the sea, was picked | 
up by a coasting vessel, carried to France, remained there, and so forth, } 
until the event of the present shipwreck. Her life isnow devoted to phi- | 
lanthropy, and she readily forgives the suffering Aaron. On the strength 
of this forgiveness, Martin's conscience recovers its former elasticity, 
and he makes Pheebe happy by conventionally putting his arm round 
her waist and saying something in a hoarse whisper which she seems to 
understan4 
The “‘Ligit-house’’ is a literary curiosity, and will attract the intellec- , 
tual classes. The piece has been excellently produced by Miss Keene, and , 
it is well acted. There is so much of a narrative character in the first act, 
however, that we would suggest to Mr. Wheatleigh, (who plays Aaron 
very artistically,) tee actual necessity of infusing some rapidity, some 
frenzy, into the old man during his recital of the murder. Mr. Burnett, 
as Jacob, a character Oi less importance, played admirably. Miss Keene, 
in a part which might be copied on your thumb-nail, played superbly. 
Miss Thompson and Mr. Stoddart were also good—the gentleman inclining 
a little too much to the deciamatory style. The piece, after dragging in 
the first act, gained strength in the second, and at the fall of the curtain, 
was a success. The scenery, by Mr. Hawthorn, is from sketches furnished 
by the author, and is therefore reliable and good. 

In addition to the above, “The Muleteer of Toledo’’ and a farce are 
played each evening. ‘‘The Seaof Ice’’ was by particular request, per- 
formed on Thursday night. We were in error in stating that Miss | 
Keene’s benefit was to take place last Saturday ; to-day her friends are to 
have the opportunity of showing in a substantial manner their appreciation 
of her worth. The following is the fair lady's Card :-— 

Laura Keene's New Theatre, 624 Broadway.—Miss Keene desires to intimate 
to her kind friends and patrons that she will present her name for a benefit 
on Saturday evening next, Jan. 30, when she trusts to be greeted by the 
weleome presence of those who have, during a season of unwonted finan- 
cial severity, encouraged by their countenance and support her exertions 
to promote the interests of the legitimate drama. 

Niblo’s.—‘Dan Rice has taken the town by storm!’’ This exclamation 
saluted our ears repeatedly before we could spare time to see the great 
Dan ; and we must confess that we somewhat doubted the assertion, con- 
sidering the great attraction elsewhere, until we paid hima visit Jate one 
evening last week, when its truth was forced upon our mind by the fact 
that the only place we could find from which to get a view of ‘the ring 

was half way up the stairs leading to the second tier of boxes. Even in 


| 
| 
| 


| night here ; 





that uncomfortable position we remained an hour anda half, so well 
pleased were we at the performances. This week, however, we deter- 
s 


Blake was very fine. If this gentleman had been especially made for this 
kind of character he could not have been better got up in look, legs, ro- 
tundity, and brains. There is a peculiar unctiousness in all Mr. Blake does 


which has a most telling effect, and stamps him as one of the first actors | 


of the day. Our friend Mrs. Vernon was in all her glory as the Curate’s 
wife, and her playing was ‘‘immense.’"’ Mrs. Hoey looked younger and 
prettier, if possible, than ever, and, what is far better, entered into her 
part with an abandon which was as grateful as it was somewhat novel. We 
have ever admired this lady, but on this occasion we absoiutely lost our 
heart. Mr. Johnson’s Moses was a very good and thorough artistic ren- 
dering of the part; in truth, evrything was well done, and everybody was 
in the best of spirits and enjoyment. 
and could not remain until the last act; but when we did leave all was in 
the ‘‘fu'l tide of successful experiment.'’ 
be gratified and satistied with hiv appeal to his friends, and we know he 
was. Tuesday evening the same pieces were repeated, and to a good 
house. Wednesday evening, the eternal ‘‘Poor of New York’’ was up 
again. Thursday, ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’’ which begins to run more 
smoothly as the actors grow more familiar with their respective roles 
This piece, we predict, will prove a great favorite with the public. We 
have noticed more fully than is our wont, or, generally speaking, our 
power, from our limited space, the benefit of Mr. Lester. We do so be 
cause the gathering on the occasion was a most agreeable reminiscence of 
past days, and because we had the great pleasure of seeing all our old 
friends, the actors, in one piece, and enacting that piece in a manner 
which may be equalled, but cannot be surpassed, by any other company 
in town. 

Broadway.—The grand fairy spectacle of ‘‘Cinderella’’ has made a sen- 
sation here, and will prove permanently attractive. This week the great 


/ clown Sam Lathrop has been added to the forces, and Mdme. Olinza, the 


greatest tight rope dancer in the world. Of ‘‘Cinderella’’ we spoke in our 


last, and have only to add that it continues as attractive as ever, and that | 


the new features introduced this week have been received with demon- 
strations of applause by full houses nightly. 


Bowery.-—Grand spectacle dramas still continue to be the order of the 


effective a manner he cannot present to his audience a more gratifying en- 
tertainment. ‘‘Herne, the Hunter, or the Forest Fiend and the Demon 
Horse’’ is the great feature this week, produced in magnificent style ; em- 
bracing in the cast a double company, dramatic and equestrian, and a fine 
stud of horses. It is well worth seeing. Other attractions are presented 
every evening, which are received with much favor. 

National. —Everything presented at this house proclaims the good sense 
and liberality of Manager Purdy. Notwithstanding full houses have all 
along attested the satisfaction of the public, an increased outlay was in- 
curred in the engagement of F. 8. Chanfrau, whose second week termi- 
nates to-night. On Monday, the new extravaganza of ‘‘Novelty’’ was 
produced, the performance of which caused roars of laughter, as did also 
**Mose in California,”’ the principal characters iu both being supported by 
Mr. Chanfrau, assisted by the great Fox, Misses Fanny Herring, Julia 
Daly, and Mrs. Bradshaw. ‘Captain Kyd’’ was also performed ina cre. 
ditable manner by the strength of the regularcompany. There is no use 
in advising any one to pay this house a visit, but we may say, if any of 
our friends want seats, they had better engage them beforehand. 

T he Minstrels. —At the new Hall of Wood and Christy, an immense num- 
ber of lovers of fun and music assemble every night. ‘This week the audi- 
ences have had anti-dyspeptic applications in the form of ‘‘The Toodles,”’ 
with George Christy as Timothy Toodles and George Holland as Mrs. 
Araminta Belinda Candle Toodles. Everybody must see it. Bryant’ s 
and Buckley’s are contributing their share of fun and receiving a good 
proportion of public patronage. 

Musical.—The amateur concert jon Thursday, Jan. 21, at the Baptist 
church, corner 5th Avenue and 35th-street, was numerously and fashiona- 
bly attended. A small but well chosen orchestra, under the conductor- 
ship of Sig. Manzocchi, performed two overtures, one of which, of con- 
siderable brilliancy, was composed by Sig. M. expressly for this occasion, 
and dedicated to Miss Secor, the principal attraction of the evening. ‘This 
lady's voice is pure soprano, of great compass, sweetness, and flexibility. 
Her execution of the Cavatina from ‘“Traviata’’ and the Finale of ‘‘Son- 
nambula,’’ was highly artistic, and merited and received prolonged ap- 
plause. Miss Andem, in the cavatina from ‘‘Roberti’’ and an aria from 
‘‘Lucia,’’ gave promise of becoming a very fine singer. Her voice, a 
mezzo soprano, is one of the richest and most powerful we ever heard . 
and Mrs. Beecher, though evidently not so skillful or self-possessed as her 
fair associates, sang with much acceptance, with Sig. Alaimo, a duet from 


‘*Trovatore,’’ and one of Donizetti's Romanzas. Sig. Alaimno has a fair 
tenor voice, of moderate power and compass. He sings. with intelligence 
and feeling, and was encored in the duet with Miss Andem, from ‘*Mas- 
nadieri.’’ Asan amateur concert it certainly was the very best we have 
ever attended, and we hope that a handsome sum was realized for ‘‘chari- 
table donations.”’ 


We were unfortunately engaged | 


Mr. Lester had ample reason to | 


Jan. 30, 
‘The first of Messrs. Mason and Thomas’ Classical Matined ——— 
to-day (Saturday) at the Spingler Institute, Union Square, 
Mr. Edwin Booth has been playing a very successfu] engagement at 
We intended to have published an admira. 
jue of his Richelieu, from the pen of the Editor of the “Delta,” 
Edwin |] . 


8 takes place 


Crisp’s Gaiety, New Orleans 
ble « 


but find we have not room for it. 3 


00th is indeed a born genius 
and it remains entirely with himself, if his life is spared a few years, 
whether he will or not be one of the greatest actofs of the age. He poe. 
sesses modesty and good sense, a quality in which some would-be great 
men are sadly deficient. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence closed a successful engagement at Mobile 
on the 16th. We regret to learn that they have been indisposed for some 
weeks, 

Mr. Marchant, with his powerful and efficient Charleston company 
opened the Augusta ((ia.) theatre, en the 19th, with “‘The Poor Gentle. 
man. 

The English Opera Company are engaged for a fortnight in Charleston 
S. C., commencing on the 18th. ' 

Miss Eliza Logan arrived at Savannah on the 22d, and appeared at the 
Athenzeum last Monday in ‘‘Evadne.’’ M. Thalberg was to give acon. 
cert there on the 29th. 

Mrs. McMahon appeared at the Richmond theatre on the 22d, ag Lad 
Teazle, in ‘‘The School for Scandal,’’ for Mr, Loraine’s benefit. 

‘London Assurance’’ was presented at Wood’s theatre, St. Louis, on 
the 22d, for Miss Cushman’s benefit. A full house greeted the great ac. 
tress, who ap, eared as Lady Gay Spanker, one of her inimitable persona- 
tions. On the same evening Mr. Macarthy had a benefit at the §¢. Louis 
theatre, ‘“The Poor of New York’’ being presented for the occasion, 
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eee — Te 
MARK MAGUIRE 
ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public generally, that heis now set 
new quarters, Cayuga Hotel, MeComb’s Dam Road, corner 151st street and ath avon 
where he will be happy to see them at all times. Choice Ales, Wines, Liquors, and Cigars 
of the finest brands,always on hand. Refreshments served up at all hours, at short notice. 
The N. Y. ‘Sprrir or THe Tuags,’’ ‘‘Bell’s Life in London,” and various’ other papers, 
on file. i ! l by Mr. William Goodh 
The road has been admirably prepared by Mr. William rt, to whose care 
tention the friends of riding for pleasure are indebted.e banat” 


TURKEY YELPERS. 
TURKEY CALL, of my own make and pattern, can be mailed to any State in the 
| tf Union by enclosing one dollar to 8S. SUTHERLAND, Gun Maker, Richmond, Va. 


(jan23~2t) 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
The Rehearsals of the Philharmonic Society will take place at the Academy of Music 
on the following days :— , 
Tenth 
Eleventh 
Twelfth 


EMPIRE HALL, 596 BROADWAY. 
| N MONDAY, Oct. 19, and during the week, at 8 o’clock, and Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons, at 3 o’clock, Grand Uriginal Series of PAINTINGS, illustrative of 
DR. KANE’S ARCTIC VOYACES, 
Produced from Private Drawings and Sketches, furnished by Dr. Kane and Officers, vividly 
portrayiog 
THE SUBLIME YET AWFUL GRANDEUR OF THE POLAR REGIONS, 


' 
} 
| With a description by 

Mr. WILLIAM MORTON, 

Who won for himself an enviable reputation through his devoted attachment to Dr. Kano, 
| 

| 

} 

j 

' 





February 6th, 
February 20th, ‘* 


March 6th, at 10 A. M. {jan9} 





as also for being 
THE DISCOVERER OF THE OPEN POLAR SEA. 

Several of the most interesting relics of this ever memorable Expedition will be exhibit- 
ed, among which is the celebrated Dog ETAH, the only survivorof more than two hundred 
used during their journeyings. THE ?é“ACOCK FLAG, carried farther north and farther 
south than any other flag in the world; Dr. Kane’s Arctic Dresses, Rifle, Kayak Sledge Run- 
ner of the Faith, Presents to Mr. Morton, etc. 

Doors open at 7 o’clock, to commence at 8. 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at 2, to commence at 3. 
| 


Admission 25 cents. Children half price. 


(o24-tf} 


GEORGE CHRISTY AND WOOD'S MINSTRELS, 
Nos. 561 AND 563 BROADWAY, NEAR PRINCE-ST. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 





HE entertainments offered by these celebrated companies of Musicians and Ethioplaa 

Delineators, cannot be equalled by any other in the United States. See programme, 
Doors open at 644—Concert commences at 73; 0’clock. Admission 26cents. The public are 
fje25-tf] 


PITTSBURGH AND CLEVELAND THEATRES. 
PITTSBURGH THEATRE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
POSTER'S VARIETIES, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
OTH these first class Theaires are now open for the season, with excellent companies, 
Stars, desirous of engagements, will please address 
{s2) JOS. C, FOSTER, Manager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| respectfully informed that the Afternoon Concerts are discontinued. 
| 











OUR AGENTS. 

We beg to inform our subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents are fully au- 
thorized to receive all monies due for the “Spirit of the Times’ and the “Turf Register.” 

Mr. C. W. JAMES, No. 1 Harrison-street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling 
Agent for the Western States and Texas, assisted by H. J. Thomas, Wm. H. Thomas, Thos 
M. James, Dr. A. L, Child, George Morris,*and Richard Leeke. Each of the above gentle- 
men has a certificate from the Mayor of Cincinnati, with the seal of the City, describing 
their persons. 

Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS, of Montgomery, Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for the 
States of Alabama and Tennessee, assisted by C. F. Lewis, James 0. Lewis, and Samuel D 
Lewis. 





| Mr. ISRAEL KE. JAMES, No. 182 South Tenth-street, Philadelphia, is our General Travel- 
and while the manager continues to produce them in so | 


ling Agent, assisted by James Deering, John Collins, J. Hammitt, Edmund W. Wiley, Jobn 
K. Deering, E. A. Evans, R. S. James, T. Ashman, P. A. Davis, and R. T. Roberds. 

RICHARDSON & Co., of the News Office, Galveston, are our authorised agents for Texas 

AGENT FOR CALIFORNIA—J. J. LECOUNT, BOOKSELLER and Newspaper Agent, San 
Francisco, is duly authorized to receive subscriptions for the New York “Spirit of the 
Times.’’ Single numbers may also be obtained from him. 

Mr. WILLIAM HEARN is appointed our agent for New York City and vicinity. 

gar Reccipts from either of the above will be good. 

aay” All letters relating to the business of the Oflice, to be directed to 

JOHN RICHARDS, Proprietor and Publisher. 





TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 
WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OP 


TEN DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR, AND A 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS, 
Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “Napoleon of the Turf.” 
Maile AUGUSTA, the celebrated Danseuse, im the Character of “La Sydphide.”’ 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, FASHION. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, AND THE STAGE, 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEBL ENGRAVINGS. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, A1 NO, 233 BROADWA Y, ! 
JOHN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR AND PUBLISHER. 
EDWARD E, JONES, EDITOR. 3 
ADVERTISEMENTS. oe 
For an advertisement not exceeding ten lines—One insertion... ..--++-*7"'*"* “ye 
Do do. do. Three months....60--890 08" pred 
Do. do, do. Six montha......eeeeeeer ttt! 160 
Do, do do One year... euenee ’ 
Longer ones inserted at proportionate prices 
Extra copies of the Svanavines to be ha tat One Dollar each 
Letters reiting t the vusiness of the Oilice, to be addressed to 
JOUN BICMARDS. Proprictor and Mublishes 33 Beoad say 
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